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EXTRACTING CAMPAIGN-GIFT SECRETS 


the campaign expenses of the three leading Presi- 

dential candidates, and what do they hope to get in 
return for their generosity? It is for an answer to this question 
that the public is scrutinizing the evidence given before the 
Senate investigating committee on campaign funds, altho the 
testimony up to the present has dealt only with the Republican 
war-chests of other years, and with the Progressive pre- 
convention fund of this year. The committee promises that its 
work will finally cover the whole field, but Senator Dixon 
accuses it of a design to adjourn until after election as soon as 
it has gone exhaustively into ‘Colonel Roosevelt’s record in 
search of ammunition for his political rivals. Senator Clapp, 
chairman of the investigating committee, is a Roosevelt man, 
and of the other four members two are Republicans and two are 
Democrats. While the editors do not wholly ignore the wider 
problems of campaign-fund regulation and publicity suggested 
by this investigation, they devote most of their attention to 
its more personal bearings. Thus in the light of this latest 
evidence many are recalling Judge Parker’s preelection charge 
in 1904 that ‘“‘vast sums of money have been contributed for 
the control of this election in aid of the Administration by cor- 
porations and trusts,” and Mr. Roosevelt’s reply that ‘‘the 
statements made by Mr. Parker are unqualifiedly and atrociously 
false.” Judge Parker’s charge, it should be added, included the 
intimation that the contributions in question had been extracted 
from the corporations by fear of reprisal, and Mr. Roosevelt 
says it was this that he denied. These charges, now declares the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), ‘‘ were exaggerated in form, but 
that they were true in substance it would be hard to find an 
’ intelligent man to-day who would deny.’’ Such pro-Roosevelt 
papers as the New York Press, on the other hand, find in the 
testimony before the investigating committee nothing but 
triumphant evidence that ‘‘some plutocrats did try to buy him, 
as they were used to buying others, but failed.” / 

While many papers tell us editorially that corporation con- 
tributions were not illegal in 1904, a they are now, and that 
the facts thus far brought to light.” ve little or no bearing on 
the present campaign, they continue to accord to the investiga- 
tion the tribute of head-lines and the front page. ‘‘The com- 
mittee may make a lot of campaign thunder, but nobody will 
be seriously hurt,’’ predicts the Washington Post, an inde- 
pendent journal which is supporting President Taft. 


Wie: BENEFACTORS of great wealth are paying 
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Among the facts brought out at the first day’s hearing were 
the amounts of the Republican campaign funds of 1892, 1896, 
1900, and 1904, which were respectively $1,600,000, $3,500,000, 
$3,000,000, and $2,088,000. These figures were supplied by 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., whose father was treasurer of the Repub- 
lican National Campaign Committee in 1904. Mr. Bliss sub- 
mitted a letter in which his father exprest the conviction that 
“the right to refuse to make public these contributions is as 
sacred as the right of a man to cast a secret ballot in the election.” 

On the following day George R. Sheldon, who in 1908 sue- 
ceeded Cornelius N. Bliss as treasurer, testified that the records 
of 1904 showed contributions to Colonel Roosevelt’s campaign | 
of $100,000 each from J. P. Morgan, H. C. Frick, John D. Arch- | 
bold, and George J. Gould.’ Asked what percentage of the 
entire campaign fund was contributed by corporations, Mr. 
Sheldon answered: ‘‘To be frank, 7314 per cent.’’ He ecorrob- 
orated the Colonel’s statement that the $240,000 raised. by 
KE. H. Harriman in 1904 was used solely in the New York State 
campaign, and did not figure in the national campaign fund. 
A number of letters which passed between Colonel Roosevelt 
while President and E. H. Harriman were submitted by Mr. 
Tegethoff, who was Mr. Harriman’s private secretary. These 
letters, which cover a period of about five years, beginning in 
1901, show that during that time the Colonel’s relations were 
fairly cordial with the man he denounced in 1907 as an ‘‘unde- 
sirable citizen.”’ 

Special interest attaches to the testimony of J. P. Morgan, 
who told the committee that his firm contributed not $100,000, 
but $150,000, to the Roosevelt campaign fund of 1904. To the 
McKinley campaign of 1900, he said, he had given $100,000 
and to the Taft campaign of 1908, $30,000. In the course of his 
testimony he said that his contributions were made ‘‘for the 
good of the country,” and with no expectation of anything in 
return: 

“‘There is one statement that I would like to make. I want 
it distinctly understood that J. P. Morgan & Company never 
made a single subscription to any election with any promise 
or expectation of anything or return in any way, shape, or 
manner, and we never made it without we deemed it advan- 
tageous for the Government and the people. We never had a 
communication from any candidate. We never had an applica- 
tion from any candidate for money, and anything that we did 
or that was done under my suggestion—and we were all in 
harmony—was that it was necessary for the good of the country 
and the business of ‘the people, and it was done, and there was 
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never a commitment of any expectation of any return, and we 
never got any return, either, from anybody, if I may be allowed.” 


On Friday Colonel Roosevelt himself took the stand. He 
stated that he had had no knowledge of the Morgan and Gould 
eontributions until he read Mr. Sheldon’s recent testimony 
before the committee. He insisted that he had assurances that 
the Archbold contribution, if made, was returned. At the end 
of the morning hearing he summarized his own testimony as 
follows: 


“‘T asked no man to contribute to the campaign fund when 
I was elected President of the United States, and I wish to 
reiterate that Mr. Bliss and Mr. Cortelyou both assured me that 
no promise had been made as a return for any contribution. 
Neither they nor any one else having authority asked me to 
act or refrain from acting in any matter while I was President 
because any contribution had been made or withheld. Gentle- 
men, could I put it more 
sweepingly?”’ 


In regard to the much- 
discust Harriman fund, 
the Colonel pointed out 
that at the time the con- 
tribution was made there 
was no doubt about the 
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‘“Mr. Roosevelt never prosecuted J. P. Morgan & Co.’s Steel 
Trust. He emphatically stopt the proceedings instituted by 
others against J. P. Morgan & Co.’s Harvester Trust. When 
the panic of 1907 was at its height he turned the resources of 
the Treasury over to J. P. Morgan & Co., who used them and 
made money and reputation by the process. He met Gary 
and Frick, representing J. P. Morgan & Co.’s Steel Trust, before 
breakfast one morning and licensed them, in violation of law, to 
absorb the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, thus giving 
J. P. Morgan & Co.’s Steel Trust a monopoly of high-grade iron- 
ore.. He put Mr. Bacon, a partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., into 
the State Department and the diplomatic service. He made 
Herbert Satterlee, J. P. Morgan’s son-in-law, Assistant Secretary 
of the Nayy. In a letter to Attorney-General Bonaparte he 
testified feelingly to the virtues of the ‘Morgan interests which 
have been so friendly to us.’ Never before was the ‘public wel- 
fare’ so cheaply protected. 

“The ‘Morgan.interests’ are not confined to J. P. Morgan 

- & Co. by any means. The Morgan interests comprehend 

life-insurance companies, 
banks and trust com- 
panies, railroads and man- 
ufacturing enterprises. If 
the parent house _ in- 
creased its regular Re- 
publican contribution in 
1904 because of its ‘es- 
pecial interest,’ we may 
easily imagine that the 
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“There was not one 
word spoken by Mr. Har- 
riman or me having any reference to the collection of funds for 
the national campaign. On the contrary, the entire conversation 
was to the effect that the national campaign was safe and that 
aid should be given to the State campaign. ...... 

‘*Mr. Loeb was present during the interview between Mr. 
Harriman and myself and heard every word. 

‘‘Mr. Harriman asked me to get Mr. Cortelyou and Mr. Bliss 
to help raise funds for the New York State campaign. I never 
asked Mr. Harriman directly or indirectly for a dollar to help 
in that campaign or any other.” 

Discussing his famous controversy with Alton B. Parker, 
he denied ever saying that corporations had not contributed 
to che Republican party. What he did say was that corporations 
had not been ‘‘ blackmailed’ into contributing, nor ‘‘assured of 
some kind of favor” for contributing. 

When asked ‘“‘as a practical man would you naturally think 
that some of these people might be expecting favors?” he 
answered: 


‘* As a practical man of high ideals, who has always endeavored 
to put his high ideals into practise, I think any man who would 
believe that he would get any consideration from making any 
contributions to me was either a crook or a fool.” 

‘*A clean bill for Roosevelt,’ declare the Progressive papers, 
is, all the investigators have to show for their efforts. Anti- 
Roosevelt papers, on the other hand, are equally convinced 
that the Colonel has now been stript of his disguise and revealed 
in a very damaging light. ‘‘The trap has sprung and Roosevelt 
has been caught in it,’’ exclaims the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), 
which goes on to say: ‘‘It isn’t the fact that tremendous sums 
of money were raised for the Roosevelt campaign that counts 
in the long run; it is the attitude assumed by Roosevelt himself 
in trying to explain them away.”’ More specific are the charges 
of the New York World (Ind. Dem.), which never misses an 
opportunity to turn its editorial batteries on the Colonel. While 
conceding that Mr. Harriman and the Standard Oil Company 
“received scant favor for the money that had been squeezed 
out of them, except immunity from criminal prosecution under 
the Sherman Law,” The World maintains that ‘‘it is not true 
that Mr. Morgan and Mr. Frick received no favors’’: 


A PIECE OF EVIDENCE THE ANTI-ROOSEVELT FORCES FIND SPECIALLY INTERESTING. 


terests we shall find an 
explanation of the Roose- 
velt Administration’s hos- 
tility to the Standard Oil interests, which have not always 


agreed with J. P. Morgan & Co. concerning ‘the welfare of the 
publie.’”’ 


Turning to the dispute as to whether Mr. Harriman con- 
tributed to the Roosevelt campaign fund or only to the New 
York State Republican fund, the Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
points to the widely published receipt for $50,000 and remarks: 


“This receipt from Mr. Bliss proves that Mr. Harriman sent 
his personal contribution to Mr. Bliss, treasurer of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and that Mr. Bliss acknowledged 
having received it. The transaction thus became a part of the 
financial operations of the national committee, in the first 
instance, whatever use was made finally of Harriman’s money.” 


Progressive papers declare exultingly that all efforts on the 
part of the corporations to ‘‘buy’’ Colonel Roosevelt were futile, 
and the Baltimore News (Prog.) finds ample evidence of the 
fact in the Harriman-Roosevelt letters published during this in- 
vestigation. Says The News: 


“The letters made public show that the then President was 
urged by Mr. Harriman to omit from his Congressional message 
discussion of the railroad question. The answer to this was that 
Mr. Roosevelt had made up his mind what he was going to do 
in this regard. 

' ‘*What he did do was to send in the message on railroad mat- 
ters which was the initiation of the great fight that brought 
the Dolliver-Hepburn bill of 1906. 

‘Harriman asked for an advance copy of the railroad parts 
of the famous message to Congress. Roosevelt replied that he 
was not letting anybody have any parts of the message. 

“Tt appears, then, that— 

‘‘Roosevelt did not consult Harriman about his railroad policy, 
and would not let Harriman see in advance his recommendations 
on the subject. Later he ordered an antitrust suit to dissolve 
the Harriman railroad combination. 

“‘Campaign contributors wanted James Hazen Hyde made 
Ambassador to France. Roosevelt flatly refused. 

“They wanted Depew made Ambassador to France after that. 
Again Roosevelt declined. 

“The Standard Oil Company claims that it contributed heavily 


to the 1904 campaign, and boldly avers that it expected con~ 
sideration in return. 
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T. R.—‘ He won't hurt, ’cause he likes me.” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


OPPOSITE VIEWS OF 


‘Instead, it was sued under the Antitrust Act, and ultimately 
its dissolution was decreed. 

‘‘Out of the whole record one thing appears perfectly clear. 
The campaign funds’ of 1904 were raised under the old system, 
and it was a wrong system. It was a system that inevitably 
led powerful interests to hope their contributions would be in the 
nature of payments for indulgences. The indulgences were 
never delivered by Roosevelt, and Roosevelt was very insistent 
that nobody who gave should be permitted to understand that 
he was possibly paying for some advantage.’ 


Mr. Harriman ‘‘ was rebuffed so often that at last there came 
a break,’’ says the New York Press (Prog.). ‘‘He wrote the 
celebrated letter to Sydney Webster in which he asked, ‘Where 
do I stand?’”’ The Press goes on to say: 


“It was because Roosevelt would not grant governmental 
favors to the Harrimans that they all turned against him. They 
were indignant and infuriated because they could not buy him, 
as they had bought so many statesmen, in the customary way of 
making gifts to campaign funds. 

‘‘There were many Harrimans who learned to hate Roosevelt 
because he would not do their bidding. Most of them and their 
hired politicians are arrayed against him to-day.” 


Turning its attention to more recent history, the committee 
elicited the information that William Flinn, of Pittsburg, spent 
$144,308.29 in Pennsylvania in the fight to procure the regular 
Republican nomination for Colonel Roosevelt this year. Senator 
Dixon, Colonel Roosevelt’s campaign manager, informed the 
committee that this year ‘“‘the Sugar Trust is backing Taft” 
and ‘‘the Standard Oil and the Sugar Trust are both either for 
Taft or Wilson.’’ He alleged that Charles P. Taft had spent 
$600,000 in his brother’s canvass for the Presidential nomination 
this year. He testified that the principal contributors to the 
Progressive campaign fund were George W. Perkins, Frank A. 
Munsey, and Dan R,. Hanna. He also asserted that a repre- 
sentative of the Oil and Tobacco Trusts was buying the support 
of foreign newspapers published in this country for President 
Taft’s candidacy. 

“The slime of high finance is over the whole business,” ex- 
claims the New York Tribune (Rep.), which demands ‘‘some 
laws which will actually stop making the nomination of a Presi- 
dent a millionaires’ game.”’ Citing the complaint of the Demo- 
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TO PASS PROSPERITY AROUND. 


We demand that the test of true prosperity shall be the bene- 
fits conferred thereby on all the citizens, not confined to indi- 
viduals or classes.—Progressive Party Platform. 

—Carter in the New York Press. 


PROGRESSIVE POLICY. 


cratic National Campaign Committee that. not a fifth of the 
necessary funds have been contributed under the program of 
popular subscription, the Detroit News (Ind.) remarks that 
this is because the rank and file have not yet ‘“‘acquired the 
habit’’ of contributing to campaign funds. It adds: ‘‘The 
rank and file owe it to their party if they have one and to their 
country to contribute to these election publicity. funds,”’ 





LABOR AND THE CANDIDATES 


OT ONE of the capitalist Presidential candidates has 
N ever been in jail in the interest of the working-class,” 
boasts Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist candidate, thus 
showing his superiority over his rivals in a speech to a great rati- 
fication meeting in Madison ‘Square Garden, New York, last 
week. No reply to this telling thrust has been made so far by 
Messrs. Taft, Wilson, or Roosevelt, and if the great army of labor 
thinks the point a valid one and rallies to Debs on the. strength 
of it, he will be our next President. For figures given in The World 
Almanac show that two-thirds of our population are ‘‘ engaged in 
industrial oceupations,”’ a sufficiently large proportion to seat 
any candidate they please. Half of these workers, we read, 
are engaged in agriculture and half in factories, mines, building, 
transportation, etc. If there are 15,000,000 votes, then 10,000,- 
000 of them would apparently be cast by the workers, and as 
Mr. Debs received only 420,000 in 1908, his field of opportunity 
to gain new recruits is immense. Colonel Roosevelt is appeal- 
ing to the workers on the idea that his administration will see 
to it that business prosperity gets into the pay-envelop; Gov- 
ernor Wilson argues that a lower tariff on the workingman’s 
necessities .of life will lighten his burden, and President Taft 
points with pride to present prosperity and warns the toiler 
against the perils of a change that may bring hard times, closed 
factories, and want. The Prohibition candidate holds that 


drink is: the workingman’s curse, and its abolition his greatest 
blessing. But Mr. Debs avers that the Socialist party is ‘‘the 
only party financed, supported, and controlled in the interest 
of the working-class,” ‘‘the only party that has any moral right 
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HOW LONG CAN HE STICK? 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


COMING CROPS 


to appeal to the working-class for support in this campaign,” 
and he assures us that all the other parties are committed to the 
exploitation of the workers and stand for wage-slavery. From 
the working-class point of view, he says, there is no essential 
difference between them. To quote further from his list of 
reasons why the laborer should vote the Socialist ticket. and 
ignore the blandishments of the Elephant, the Donkey, and the 
Bull Moose: 


‘“‘Not one of the capitalist Presidential candidates has ever 
done a day’s work for wages. Not one of them has ever known 
what it means to hunt a job. Not one of them has ever been 
on strike. Not one of them knows what it means when on strike 
to be enjoined by a capitalist court. Not one of them has over 
been beaten over the head by a brutal policeman. ...... 

“‘Not one of them has been born in the working-class. Not 
one of them has been reared in the working-class. Not one of 
them has suffered in and with the working-class. ...... 

“Tf you are a workingman and are in any one of the old par- 
ties, you are as out of place there as John D. Rockefeller would 
be in the Socialist party.” 


To balance against this uncompromising attitude on the part 
of Debs, we find another and equally prominent labor-leader 
entirely ignoring the Socialist party in his discussion of labor’s 
duty in the present campaign. After analyzing the labor planks 
in the Republican, Democratic, and Progressive platforms, Mr. 
Samuel Gompers points out in The American Federationist (Wash- 
ington), the organ of the American Federation of Labor, that 
“the national convention of the Republican party totally 
ignored the questions affecting labor’s demands for the prin- 
ciples of justice and human liberty; while the declaration of 
the Democratic party upon these questions is a reaffirmation of 
its favorable platform planks of 1908, and that of the Progres- 
sive party is equally outspoken and favorable.’’ Altho Mr. 
Gompers does not claim to control the votes of his organization, 
it is nevertheless significant that the head of a body of 2,000,000 
labor-unionists should officially blacklist the Republican party, 
praise the Democrats and Progressives, and not even mention 
the Socialists. His attitude moves the New York Call (Social- 
ist) to remark: 


“In promulgating, in giving forth, or publishing or otherwise 
making known what he ealls ‘labor’s political program,’ Samuel 
Gompers shows the exact reason why he and similar labor-leaders 





SIDE WHISKERS—THE 1912 STYLE. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


AND CROPPERS. 


have so abjectly failed in all previous campaigns. The workers, 
as led by Gompers, are always asking for something. They are 
always going to some one in office, or who may be in office, and 
begging for or trying to wheedle something out of them. Now the 
workers have the right neither to beg nor to command. The 
only right they have is that of taking possession of what belongs 
to them, of nothing more and nothing less. If they were merely 
beggars, with hat in hand humbly soliciting some little phrase 
of legislation, or going to elected officials and cringingly asking 
for some little favor or recognition, they would be the most 
worthless of all people in this country. ...... 

“‘Gompers, in his methods of warfare, shows that he does not 
understand the position or the purpose of the working-class. He 
does not understand their strength or needs. What he mani- 
fests, on the contrary, is a wonderful capacity for keeping the 
working-class in the réle of suppliants instead of urging them 
on to the position of possessors.”” 


The retort of the Taft managers to the Federation of Labor’s 
attack is to point to the country’s present prosperity, in which 
the workingman, they claim, is sharing to an unprecedented 
degree. In factory and labor centers, declares Mr. Kealing of 
the Chicago Taft headquarters, ‘‘every man who wants work 
can get a job at the highest wages ever paid in this country.” 
And the President himself, in an authorized interview given to- 
American Industries (New York), the organ of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, expresses confidence that ‘‘I will 
receive the support of the great army of business men in this 
country and of that large portion of labor which is employed 
by these comparatively smaller concerns and industries.”” He 
bases this expectation on the belief that by his enforcement of 
the Sherman Law he has promoted the interests of ‘the great. 
majority of the comparatively smaller business men and manu- 
facturers of the country and of their great army of employees.”’ 
On this point he goes on to say: 


“The number of concerns affected by the prohibitions of the 
Antitrust Law is very small when compared with the great. 
number of producers and manufacturers and business men in 
this country whose interests are promoted by the strict and im- 
partial enforcement of thatlaw. The aggregate capital of the 
comparatively smaller business men, producers, and manufac- 
turers will far exceed that of the so-called trusts, or those. who 
may be tempted to form trusts, and the employees of the former 
will far exceed those of the latter. And these smaller business 
men and their employees represent the bone and sinew of the 
industry of the Winited States. To them I look for support in 
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the coming election because I have served them faithfully,and 
have safeguarded their interests against those who, actuated 
solely by selfishness, would have injured them.” 


Criticisms of Colonel Roosevelt in labor’s name are directed 
chiefly against his doctrine of regulated monopoly, with the ex- 
ception of those from Socialist sources, which chiefly question 
his sincerity.. That great corporations like the Steel Trust are 
a menace to organized labor has been stated with a good deal 
of emphasis by both Governor Wilson and Louis D. Brandeis, 
the latter even implying in a recent speech that the Colonel was 
not very sympathetic toward ‘‘the fundamental right of labor 
to organize.”’ To this implication the Washington Times (Prog.) 
replies by pointing to the Progressive platform, which specific- 
ally declares that ‘‘we favor the 
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NEWSPAPERS OPPOSING PUBLICITY 


T MIGHT SEEM a little strange that the very publica- 
I tions which live by turning the search-light of publicity upon 
everybody and everything should resist a law that aims to 
give them some of their own treatment, but such is the situation 
that now develops. It is not that they have anything to hide, 
however, the press hasten to explain, but it is rather because the 
law is inquisitorial and contrary to the free spirit of American 
institutions. In enforcing the new law requiring the newspapers 
to publish all the facts concerning their ownership and circula- 
tion, and to mark all paid matter as ‘‘advertisements,” the 
Federal Government, declares the Brooklyn Eagle, has begun 
for the ‘‘first time in the history 





organization of the workers, men Wifi yx Ww Dik / 
and women, as a means of protect- Ve ‘4 SPA P Ff R 


ing their interest and of promo- 
ting their progress.”” Nor is that 
all, says The Times: ‘‘The Pro- 
gressive platform goes further, and 
declares for the creation of a De- 
partment of Labor, with a seat in 
the Cabinet and with wide juris- 
diction over matters affecting the 
conditions of labor and living.’ 
Turning to the case of Governor 
Wilson, we find his attitude to- 
ward labor sharply challenged by 
the Pittsburg Labor World, a la- 
bor-union publication. This atti- | 
tude, we are told, ‘‘is one of con- ~ 
tempt and opposition.” After 
stating that in the present cam- 
paign ‘‘Dr. Wilson has not in any 
single instance declared himself 
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Y, of the country a censorship of the 
daily press.”” This view is not 
universally held, for we find the 
New York Globe, Salt Lake Her- 
ald, Washington Star, and the 
Munsey papers among those 
welcoming the new legislation and 
cheerfully announcing their com- 
pliance with its requirements. 
But the press generally find it to 
be a foolish and futile measure, 
which abridges the freedom of 
the press and accomplishes no 
good, and which they think the 
courts will find unconstitutional 
as soon as a promised test-case 
comes to trial. In the editorial 
utterances of its severest critics, 
like the New York Herald, Boston 
Transcript, Wall .Street Journal, 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, Syracuse 
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definitely or in a manly and clear 
manner on any question that di- 
rectly concerns labor,” it goes on 
to pick from his writings and earlier speeches isolated passages 
to prove that he regards unionism with an unfriendly eye. For 
instance, it quotes the following paragraph from a baccalaureate 
address delivered to a graduating class at Princeton in June, 
1909: 


“You know what the usual stand of the employee.is in our 
day. It is to give as little as he may for his wage. Labor is 
standardized by the trade-unions, and it is made to conform. No 
one is suffered to do more than the average workingman can do. 
In some trades and handicrafts no one is suffered to do more 
than the least skilful of the workingmen can do within the hours 
allotted to the day’s labor, and no one may work off hours’ at 
all or volunteer anything beyond the minimum. The labor of 
America is rapidly becoming unprofitc.le under its present 
regulation by those who have determined to reduce it to a 
minimum.” . 


After denouncing this as ‘‘a vicious slander against the wage- 
workers of the United States,” the Pittsburg paper goes on to 
say: - 


‘For nearly two centuries organized labor has been heroically 
fighting, and successfully, such smooth, cunning enemies as 
Governor Wilson. Let us continue to fight them. ...... 

‘Labor, organized or unorganized, can not look upon Gov. 
Woodrow Wilson as a friend. The only settled convictions he 
seems to hold on anything are those relating to wage-workers, 
and he even does not class their leaders as thoughtful men— 
they are ‘mere labor agitators’ (see page 266, volume 5, ‘A His- 
tory of the American People’). His attitude toward labor is 


one of contempt and opposition to their methods of self-protec- 
tion. Wage-workers of the United. States should not vote for 
Woodrow Wilson to become President of the country. He is 
not their friend.” 





PEEPING TOM. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Post-Standard, and Philadelphia 
Press, occur such phrases as “‘un- 
conscionableand unconstitutional 
interference,” ‘‘drastic and silly restrictions,’ ‘‘utter absurdity 
and wickedness,” ‘freak, pure and siraple.”” And even the New 
York World, which asserts its belief that the ownership, indebt- 
edness, and circulation of newspapers should be a matter of public 
record, and ‘‘that all paid advertising should be marked adver- 
tising,”’ adds: 

‘‘We are opposed to the newspaper law sneaked through 
Congress as a rider to the Post-office Bill only because we believe 
that this matter has no legitimate relation to the postal service, 
and that the Government’s inquisitorial powers over users of 
the United States mail should not be extended. ...... 

‘* All this information can justly and rightfully be demanded 
by each State, and The World would heartily favor a State law 
which provided for the full measure of newspaper publicity that 
this Federal statute seeks to obtain.” 


The many newspaper objections to the new press law, points 
out the New York Evening Post, are not due to any unwillingness 
to have the facts made known. They “relate chiefly to the 
method and the compulsion by which it is sought to obtain the 
information.” The Evening Post does not like ‘“‘to be compelled 
to print these facts in our columns at a given time [April 1 and 
October 1 annually], and supply them to the Postmaster-General 
and the local postmaster, under threat of exclusion from the 
mails, precisely as if we were publishing obscene or illegal 
matter.” It continues: _ 


‘The threat is not to exclude the newspapers if a certain thing 

is published, but if something which is desired is not published, 
“It is precisely this fact which makes the precedent thus es- 

* tablished so dangerous an invasion of the liberty of the press. 
No newspaper has dwelt more often than The Evening Post upon 
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the moral responsibility of each individual newspaper to the 
public. The newspaper is not, however, a public-service eor- 
poration. It does not hold a franchise from the public, or exer- 
cise-a monopoly, and it pays its way in the mails. Anybody 
with the requisite capital can start a newspaper; Mr. Hearst has 
shown that. It is still a private business which the public can 
ruin overnight, if it desires to withdraw its patronage. Now, if 
the Government can pry into that business solely out of curiosity, 
and not for any reason directly connected with the proper con- 
duct of the business, what private business is likely to be safe? 
And surely no one will assert that the Constitution intended 
’ that any agency of the Government should be used as.a club to 
make certain users of the mails reveal their business affairs. . . . 

‘“We are glad, therefore, to learn that, with the support of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, a Brooklyn news- 
paper is to test the constitutionality of the law. That the 
statute will be upheld, we do not for a moment believe.” 


Nor would this law protect the public, say several editors, who 
are of the opinion that it knows pretty well ‘‘what newspapers 
are free and unthrottled and able to speak out on all subjects.”’ 
They agree with this statement made by Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock when the subject was before a Senate Committee, 
that— 


‘‘The only possible service to be rendered by such a provision 
would be the identification of the owners and writers of news- 
papers and periodicals, in order to hold them for contractual 
obligations or for libelous printed matter, both of which would 
be matters under the jurisdiction of the State and not the 
Federal authority.” 


The Chicago Tribune finds two “‘ valid objections” to the rule: 


‘First, that weak newspapers which depend upon borrowed 
money or bended debt for their financing, and which must go to 
the sources from which financial support of this kind is invariably 
derived, would be unduly accused of catering to the financial 
interests; and, second, that the minor perquisites of the smaller 
newspapers, such as free theater tickets and free books sent in to 
be reviewed, would no longer be received, because the resultant 
dramatic and literary criticism would have to be labeled ‘adver- 
tisements.’ ”’ 


But The Tribune can not help confessing that— 


“The Federal law is in direct line with the tendency of the age 
to regulate the conduct of private business by legislation. The 
faults of this law are probably no more marked than the faults 
in other laws regulating business. The resultant inequalities 
favoring one publisher over another are no greater than the 
inequalities favoring one factory over another or one railroad 
over another, which result from our factory and railroad regula- 
tion laws. 

“Tf it is good for the Government to regulate various forms of 
business to prevent abuses which in other days were supposed 
to work their own salvation, it is good policy to compel publicity 
of the ownership of newspapers and to show up purchased news 
and editorials. 

‘In this age of regulation of industry let the newspapers stand 
on an equality with other business.” 


One of the few dailies to comply with the law at the earliest 
opportunity by sending its sworn statement to the Postmaster- 
General on October 1, and publishing it in its issue of October 2, 
stoutly defends the law. Says the Washington Star: 


“The Star believes, regardless of the question of consti- 
tutionality which remains to be tested by an appeal to court, 
that this statutory requirement is reasonable and that com- 
pliance with it fully and frankly is desirable. The Star 
firmly believes that all paid advertising printed as reading matter 
should be plainly marked ‘advertisement,’ as required by the 
act. A newspaper is a public institution, and in its relations to 
the Post-office Department it is in enjoyment virtually of a 
public franchise through its admission to the mails at low rates 
of carriage and delivery. There should be no secret as to owner- 
ship, and all facts regarding circulation should be public property. 
As long as the act remains in force The Star will comply with its 
terms both in the letter and in the spirit.” 


The unconstitutional nature of the press publicity law is 
strongly urged by Mr. James M. Beck, the New York lawyer, 
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in an opinion written for the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. He finds it “‘obvious that this act is intended to 
regulate journalism and not the mails,” and looking at it from a 
different angle, sees ‘‘a plain, palpable, and naked invasion of the 
rights of the States.”” Indeed, he says, ‘“‘it is doubtful whether 
even a State with more comprehensive powers of legislation 
could pass such a law, in view of the guaranty of the freedom of 
the press which may be found in almost any State constitution.” 





ROOSEVELT’S PLEA TO THE. SOUTH 


OUTHERN HOSPITALITY for Colonel Roosevelt in the 
S press of that section is more evident in the news columns 
than on the editorial page. The Southern vote for him 
may surpass all expectations, of course, and confound his critics, 
but if so the movement is not evident enough as yet to cause the 
Southern press to notice it as a compelling factor in sizing up 
the political situation. The leading papers in the cities where 
the Colonel spoke, tho giving on the first page splendid 
accounts of the large and appreciative audiences that heard his 
plea in behalf of the Progressive party, are careful to intimate 
editorially that while of course the city was glad to see the 
Colonel and to welcome him hospitably as an undoubtedly 
great American, its voters would remain true to the old allegiance. 
Thus the Atlanta Constitution, having paid full tribute to Colonel 
Roosevelt’s engaging personality and fighting qualities, adds: 
‘And there is no doubt that the Colonel had the ‘time of his 
life,’ as he does everywhere he goes. The big audience enjoyed 
themselves also. 
“That said, it remains that the Democratic ranks of Georgia 
are still unbroken. This is traceable simply and solely to the 


fact that to-day Georgians are more immovably Democratic 
from absolute conviction than at any time since the Civil War.” 


Papers in other cities not visited by the ex-President ,remind 
their readers of his praise of John Brown, his reflections on 
Jefferson Davis, and like offenses. The Macon Telegraph says: 


“The public has long been familiar with the fact that while 
President, Roosevelt dined with a negro in the White House. 
Recently he dined with a group of negro politicians in Rhode 
Island. On-the stage at the Chicago convention which nomi- 
nated him Roosevelt posed with two negro delegates clasped 
with both hands.” 


And the Houston Chronicle asserts that ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt has 
been at times more disrespectful to the South than any man of 
his age now living.’”’ Resenting his appeal to his New Orleans 
audience to vote according to conscience and not prejudice or 
eustom as ‘‘a reflection on the South,” the Florida Times-Union 
explains that ‘‘the South is Democratic because the Southern 
people are more intelligent politically than the people of any 
other section.” 

At New Orleans, at Little Rock, Ark., before the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf Deep Waterways Association, and at Memphis, Tenn., 
before the Interstate Levee Convention, Colonel Roosevelt put 
forward his plan for the control of the waters of the Mississippi, 
widely regarded as his most direct and forcible appeal for votes 
in the Mississippi Valley. As reported in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, the Colonel said: . 


“The floods that menace Louisiana come from the drainage of 
twenty States, over none of which has Louisiana any control. 
Even as it is, do you know that Louisiana has built a levee clear 
up in Arkansas to protect her from the waters coming down? 
The problem is a national one....... 

‘*Fortunately the task presses just as we are prepared to do 
it; just when we are finishing the Panama Canal. We must 
tackle the problem as a whole. We must use the plant and the 
experience that the United States has collected on the Isthmus 
to solve this great problem of the Mississippi Valley. We need 
an-able commission, with an able engineer at its head. The 
flood waters should be stored in reservoirs at the heads of the 
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rivers. As you all know, the juncture of the floods of the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Ohio was the cause of last spring’s calamity. 
We wust be prepared to catch that water and hold it until we 
can let it out gradually. We must keep the hills forested. The 
reservoirs can be used for irrigation, and will furnish immense 
water-power, and the surplus water will serve to keep the rivers 
filled during slack-water seasons. That will aid in giving you 
year-round navigation and make of your rivers real highways of 
commerce. It will render a disaster such as last spring impos- 
sible of recurrence. It would mean an increase in the value of 
lands subject to overflow—I don’t believe I overstate the in- 
crease when | say from twenty to fifty times. 

“Tt won’t do any good to tackle the problem in piecemeal 
fashion. We will have to recognize that ic’s all one problem 
from the Delta to the headwaters of the Missouri in Montana 
and the headwaters of the Ohio in Pennsylvania. We must get 
the national Government to treat it as a continuation of the 
Panama Canal job. If I were elected President I would fight 
that thing through. I would get the people to authorize that 
action and then I’d move the machinery up here from Panama 
and put Goethals in charge of it.” 


Tho this pronouncement was received with enthusiasm by 
audiences interested in the taming of the Mississippi, carpers are 
not wanting. ‘This is solemn nonsense,” says the St. Louis 
Republic, continuing: 

“The Panama Canal equipment would be of no more use for 
building levees and revetting banks than it would for spearing 
German carp. It consists of elaborate apparatus for deep 
digging in the dry. Protection of the banks of the Mississippi 
needs barges, towboats, and hydraulic graders. _And levee work 


calls for scrapers and teams and nothing else. . . . We simply 
need more earth, piled up in the right way.” 


The Republic, however, admits that Congress should provide the 
money necessary to carry on the work of building up the levees. 

In regard to the general question of Colonel Roosevelt’s suc- 
cess in winning votes in the South, the attitude of the papers, 
north and south, is largely determined ‘by their -political affilia- 
tions. The papers allied with the Progressive cause, while not 
disposed to be very definite as to the Colonel’s probable successes 
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NOTHING DOING! 
—Spang in the Montgomery Advertiser. 


in the South when the balloting begins, are hopeful. Thus the 
Washington Times says: 


“The Southern way of showing its confidence in the Progres- 
sive platform and candidate is strikix.g. Besides Tennessee, the 
strongest support is in Georgia, Louisiana, and North Carolina. 

“*And these four States among them cast fifty-one electoral 
vetes. They would make a wide gap in the Wilson claim of the 
solid Scuth.”’ 
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The important Southern papers, rooted in the Democratic 
faith, could hardly be expected to speak encouragingly of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s political prospects, and generally subscribe to the 
view that the South will continue to be the.section where the 

















HOMEWARD BOUND. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


Colonel ‘‘has many admirers, but few votes.’”’ On the other 
hand, besides.showing in their news columns the warmth of the 
receptions accorded to the Colonel, several leading Southern 
papers speak of him both with liking and respect, and seem 
inclined to consider seriously his attempt to win Southern 
support. Thus the Knoxville Sentinel, while advocating the 
election of Governor Wilson, says of Colonel Roosevelt’s plea: 


“In most of his Southern speeches he appealed for inde- 
pendence in voting in the South, and this we heartily approve. 
We do desire that those who this year are not really sympathetic 
with progressive Democracy shall vote accordingly. The party 
will be the stronger for such losses.” 


Further, speaking of the Colonel’s merits, The Sentinel adds: 


‘‘We would not refuse to Roosevelt, as a great factor in present- 
day movements, any of the meed of praise which rightfully be- 
longs to him. ..... The ridicule and abuse with which his former 
Republican associates and supporters now follow him wil! not 
meet the issues he has raised. Whatever his motives and despite 
the inconsistencies in his record, he has undoubtedly given im- 
petus to a great new movement in American politics, and for 
the breaking down of the walls of political and partizan prejudice 
he should receive credit.” 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal, which is supporting Gover- 
nor Wilson, had this godd word for the Colonel when he visited 
the Tennessee city: 


“The white light of publicity has beaten upon Theodore 
Roosevelt for twenty-five years. If he had not been honest, 
sincere, and courageous, the glare of this publicity would long 
ago have destroyed him. The Colonel may not always be right, 
but he thinks he is right, and it must be said that there is a thun- 
dering big crowd of Americans who usually agree with him.” 


In North Carolina Mr. Roosevelt was frankly asked what he 
thought his chances were ‘‘of carrying any of the Southern 
States.”” He replied, as reported in the Atlanta Georgian: 


“‘T am not a prophet. I have been told that we have an ex- , 
cellent chance in Tennessee and that there is a strong Progressive 
party sentiment in Louisiana. I can’t make any prediction as to 
what we may do. I found Georgia extremely friendly, but I 
can’t say anything about our chances there.”’ 
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THE BLAZE IN THE BALKANS 


INCE it is now mid-October and ‘‘snow falls early in the 
Rhodope hills,” several of our editors do not expect to see 
any serious fighting at present between Turkey and the 

allied Balkan States, even if the efforts cf the peacemakers are 
quite ineffectual. What may be expected, as the New York 
World views it, ‘‘is a worse hell of massacre and civil war in 
Macedonia now, and then the old, old story: ‘Look out for 
’ trouble when the snow melts.’” The nations which have allied 
themselves against Turkey are Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro. Czar Ferdinand of Bulgaria is slated to lead 
the combined armies, now being mobilized, it appears. A 
Bulgarian explanation of the reasons for this sudden warlike 
stand is given by Premier Guechoff in a Sofia dispatch to the 
New York Herald. He says: 


“The terrible danger which hovers over the lives and prop- 
erty of thousands of innocent persons is the result of the de- 
plorable policy of the great Powers since 1878. 

“In that year, after the Russo-Turkish War, Turkey was at 
the mercy of Europe, which had a splendid opportunity of settling 
the Balkan question. Europe refused to do its duty. The 
Christians in Turkey were left to suffer atrocities. When the 
Christians were unable to bear their sufferings any longer the 
small Balkan States were obliged to espouse their cause. 

“The allies are accused of wishing to break the peace, but their 
intervention is solely on behalf of the Christians in Macedonia. 
No one need wonder. The example set by Italy had a con- 
tagious influence on the Christian inhabitants of the Balkan 
peninsula, and we thought the time had come to ask Turkey to 
change her policy toward the provinces in Turkey where Chris- 
tians have been persecuted. 

‘““‘We have left no means unemployed to persuade Europe 
that radical reforms should be introduced in Macedonia as a 
sequel to the Istib and Kotchana massacres. 

‘After Turkey’s final provocation—mobilizing just when we 
were dismissing our reservists—we were obliged to mobilize in 
our turn. Simultaneously Servia, Greece, and Montenegro mo- 
bilized their armies. This historic event, marking an under- 
standing between the four Balkan States, should prove to Europe 
that it is not territorial ambition that has led us to take a war- 
like step. We could not have come to an understanding if 
territorial ambitions inspired us, but it is our deep conviction 
that an end must be put to the sufferings of the Christians in 
Macedonia. 

“That is what has united us. We hope public opinion will 


assist us to attain our aim, which is the lasting pacification of the 


European provinces of Turkey.” 


The Balkan idea of what will bring about “lasting pacifica- 
tion’? is shown in the ultimatum demanding autonomy for 
Macedonia, Albania, Old Servia, and Crete. All this seems 
quite reasonable to the New York World, even if it should 
actually mean the transference of territory from Turkish to 
other authority. For: 
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““Greece ought to have Crete. Servia ought to have Novi- 
bazar and Old Servia. Montenegro ought to have widened 
borders. Bulgaria’s demand of home rule for Macedonia is just 
and humane. Of course, she hopes to annex the Bulgarian dis- 
tricts later, and that also is reasonable.” 


If war eventuates, think the Baltimore Sun and Chicago 
Record-Herald, the odds will be against Turkey. The Sultan 
has a war strength of 1,000,000 soldiers in a population of 
25,000,000, as compared with a combined Balkan Army of 620,000 
and population of 10,122,761. But there is a general tendency 
to discount Turkey’s strength and credit her opponents with 
better preparation, training, and fighting ability. German 
officers, however, who have helped drill the new Turkish Army 
are quoted as declaring that ‘“‘the Turks will wipe the ground 
with the Balkan armies.” And The Wall Street Journal calls at- 
tention to Turkey’s superior finances and credit, concluding that 
Turkey “appears to be fairly well able to take eare of herself.” 

The real danger of serious war, according to the New York 
Sun, lies in the fact that the present ‘‘rival ambitions of the great 
Powers make it difficult to reconstruct the Concert of Europe.”’ 
Italy has herself been engaged in along war with Turkey, and 
Russia is suspected by some writers of having encouraged the 
Balkan movement. Hence arises the possibility that the Powers 
will keep their hands off, at least for a time. The New York 
Evening Mail sees in this situation ‘“‘an expression of the real 
European sentiment,” and comes to the conclusion that ‘the 
Turk is past bolstering up,” and now ‘‘must go!” In like 
manner the New York American sees the Turk’s doomsday 
dawning, and wonders if his exit from Europe is not now at hana. 

It does not seem likely to the Springfield Republican ‘‘that a 
permanent basis for contented peace can be found so long as 
Christian populations are under the rule of the Turk.” Orientals 
seem to thrive under his methods of government, continues The 
Republican, but— 


“The great difficulty with Turkish administration in Europe 
is that it oppresses parts of races which elsewhere are under 
another government. The Greeks in Macedonia and the Turk- 
ish islands, the Slavs in the northern Turkish possessions are 
always restless because they compare their lot with that of their 
kinsmen in Greece, Austria, Servia, Bulgaria. Thus Turkey has 
a population of chronic rebels to deal with in Europe, and under 
so lax and slovenly a government shocking abuses in the out- 
lying provinces are almost a matter of course 

“There is still reason to hope that a way out may be found, and 
that the pressure of the great Powers will induce Turkey to grant 
autonomy to the Albanians and the Macedonian Greeks. Noth- 
ing short of that seems to meet present needs.” 


About the only effect that the Balkan war will have upon this 
country, so far as one can discover from reading the news dis- 
patches, is the exodusof Greek, Bulgarian, and Serb laborers to 
fill the armies fighting against the Turk. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Doss the Bull Moose shed his horns in November?—Nashville Banner. 


CONSERVATIVE ‘‘middle-of-the-road’’ candidates will find the going 
muddy this year.— Wall Street Journal. 


“Ir elected, I'll call an extra session of Congress,”’ the Colonel is quoted. 
That statement alone is enough to put him out of business.—Atlania 
Constitution. 


‘‘BEeEr is going up again” in the face of a plentiful corn crop with the 
same persistency that characterizes its rise when the crop is short.—New 
York World. 

BAKED clay letter dug up in ruins of Babylon refers mostly to the high 
cost of living—and its writer has long since found the solution.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

THE Socialists who tried to talk above brass bands, trip-hammers, and 
steam-whistles must be preparing for a joint debate with the Bull Moose.— 
New York Evening Sun. 

Some time ago a magazine writer asked the pertinent question, ‘Should 
Smith go to church?” The returns from New Jersey indicate that he 
should.—Columbus Dispatch. 


In Central America a state of peace usually means a state of exhaustion. 
—Waill Street Journal. 

Wuat Women Are Doing.—Head-line in an evening paper. What 
aren’t they doing?—New York Tribune. 

From now on to November 5 throat doctors will be able to command 
their own price.—Springfield Republican. 

THE Federal bureau of labor, after an investigation, confirms the rumor 
that the cost of living is high.—Columbus Dispatch. 

MADERO is doubtless an earnest convert to the movement for a sane 
celebration of Independence Day.—Buffalo Express. 

A GREAT suffragette march from London to Edinburgh is enthusiastically 
indorsed—by London.—Philadelphia North American. 

THE term “ world series"’ is derived from the intense interest manifested 
in the contest by the inhabitants of Afghanistan and points east.—New 
York Evening Sun. 

OnE Tombs fugitive tries to escape again and a burglar leaps out of a 
Police Headquarters window. Can’t our jails be made more attractive?— 
New York Evening Sun. 
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EDUCATING THE PORTO RICANS: A NEW* SCHOOL BUILDING AND A GROUP OF PUPILS. 
In 1899 less than 17 per cent. of the people could read and: write. Now. education is compulsory. ‘ 











PORTO RICO UNDER AMERICAN RULE 


attention. in Germany,.as noted last week in these columns, 

so our work in Porto Rico has imprest France, where it is 
made the subject of an informing article by a writer in the Tour 
du Monde (Paris). ‘The Americans may well feel: proud,’’ he 
says, ‘‘at having made Porto. Rico one of the richest countries 
in the world.”” Under Spanish rule the exports of Porto. Rico 
amounted to: $25,000,000 a year; they are now $50,000,000: a 
year. Property values have more than doubled in Porto Rico 
since 1905, and wages have done the same. The total of imports 
and exports last year were. more than five times what they were 
in 1901, and. the exportation of the principal product—sugar— 
has also increased: in the same ratio. The French writer is under 
the mistaken impression that the production of Porto Rican 
coffee, formerly large, has now dwindled away because it has 
lost its Spanish market; the report of Governor Colton, just 
issued, tells us that the Porto Rican coffee crop last year was the 
largest in the history of the island, and sold at record prices. 
Porto Rican coffee has been sold hitherto almost exclusively in 
Europe, where it commands a higher price than is usually paid 
in the United States for Brazilian coffee, but the Governor be- 
lieves that when the merits of Porto Rican coffee are known.to 
Americans it will be consumed extensively here. _ 

The advent of the Stars and Stripes to the island was soon 
followed. by the opening of the great markets of this country to 
its products, with the result that while Porto Rico sold us only 
$2,000,000 worth of its products a year and bought $2,000,000 
worth before annexation, it now sells us something like $35,000,- 
000 worth a year and buys $37,000,000: worth of goods from. us. 
While these figures seem astonishing and gratifying, we are told 
that they will be outdone with the completion of the system of 
irrigation now being constructed on the southern, coast by the 
Government, at a cost of $3,000,000, when the output of the 
island will be enormously inereased. 

Progress in education has kept pace with the material advance. 
In 1899: over 83 per cent. of the population could neither read nor 
write, but in that year compulsory education was introduced, 
the sehool-system was reorganized, and by 1910 there were over 
a thousand common schools, with IIT,00U pupils enrolled, 1,000 
pupils in high schools, and an elaborate system of night-schools 
and kindergartens, with an attendance of 8,000. Some of these 


J AS our achievements in the Philippines have attracted 


figures are taken from reference books and. some.from the article 
by the French. writer, who. goes on to: say. of the increase in. sugar 
production: 


‘““American speculators promptly recognized the enormous 
profit to.be reaped by the production of sugarin Porto, Rico:which 
in July, 1901, was admitted: into the United States free of duty. 
At once the island was covered with plantations of sugar-cane, 
and while the annual production of sugar under the Spanish rule 
was worth $5,000,000; at the present day it amounts to $25,000,- 
000: There is no appearance of dwindling in the value of this 
industry. Only about half of the land fitted for- sugar eultiva- 
tion has as yet been exploited. At the same; time. there is. no 
fear that the American market will be overcrowded with Porto 
Rican sugar, for the islands of Hawaii and Porto Rico and all. the 
foreign competition combined find in the United: States:a limitless 
demand.”’ 


Tobacco and fruits are also produced in great. quantity in 
Porto Rico, and, of course, admitted into the United States with- 
out any duty. Of the progress of Porto Rico,in these: particulars 
the writer speaks as follows: 


“‘The year following its annexation Porto. Rico did: not. export 
more than $500,000 worth of tobacco, and that of an inferior 
quality. At the present time the tobaccos of Porto: Rico: rival 
Havana cigars in the market of New York, and are valued at 
nearly $6,000,000. An industry quite unknown under the 
Spanish domination, the exportation of fruits;, is. making: napid 
progress in this island. Last year the fruit experts were valued 
at $2,000,000” 





The machinery and outfits necessary for the manufactune of 
tobacco have preved expensive, but this has: beem remedied! by 
the liberal investment of American capitalists. With regaxd' to 
the price of labor: 


“Tt is true that the rewards of labor have beem more than 
doubled, but the increase of wages hasbeen balanced! by the 
rise in, the prices of the necessities of life. The cultivation of 
fruits has this advantage over all agricultural’ industries in 
tropical regions—it yields. a marketable product, whiel: is: sold 
immediately, while the sugarcane and’ the’ tebacce-leaf only 
produce.a raw material which the trusts alone, with their immense 
capital, can exploit with: profit by means of their perfect, proc- 
esses of manufacture. The production of fruit, om the eontrary, 
ean. be carried om with very little capital, but. at. the same time 
needs minute care and constant solicitude which the stimulant 
of immediate personal gain can’ alone excite. It is undeniable 
that the prosperity of the trusts which control the sugar and 
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OLD AND NEW ROADS IN PORTO RICO. 








tobacco trades have yielded to the budget of Porto Rico the 
necessary resources for constructing hundreds of miles of roads 
which leave nothing to desire in their equipment, and have also 
built schools where 120,000 children receive primary instruction, 
while the total number of school-children under the Spanish 
régime did not exceed 18,000.” 


While this writer acknowledges the industrial benefits which 
the United States has brought into existence in #er®\ Bjco, 
the most of the benefits of the two great agricultural industries 


of Porto Rico yield no profit excepting for the merchants of New : 


York, who. spend none of their money in the island. But the 
greatest element.in the prosperity of Porto Rico springs from the 
important improvement of the public health which has been 
brought about by scientific investigations in medicine. A 
surgeon in the American Army, Major Ashford, discovered the 
origin of the pest which year by year caused one-third of the 
deaths, as registered in the official statistics of the sanitary board 
of Porto Rico. This was the hook-worm, which was brought 
there in the sixteenth century by the first negro slaves imported 
from the coast of Africa. This hook-worm, little by little, spread 
among the whole population of the island without distinction of 
race or color. All medical resources were found unavailable until 
Major Ashford’s important find: 


“Tt was not until five years after Major Ashford’s discovery in 
1899 that the campaign against this terrible disease, which 
a had received the scientific name wncinariasis, “was 
opened~all along the line. The American Government has 


organized 45 dispensaries in different sections of the island, and 
350,000 individuals, about one-third of the whole population of 
Porto Rico, have: been: under treatment; and out of the total of 
50,000 patients who were treated last. year 40 per cent. have been 
cured and 20 per cent. have ‘been much relieved, so that there 
are only 40 per cent. over whose sufférings science has not tri- 
umphed.”—Translation made for Tur Literary Digest. 





TURKISH IMPROVEMENTS IN TRIPOLI 


GREAT DEAL has been said: since-the outbreak of the 
A Italo-Turkish War of, the work-~effécted by Italians in 
improving the social. and eommercial conditions of 

Tripoli. But nobody has hitherto taken the trouble to tell that 
during the few months that preceded the declaration of war the 
Turks had done their best to promote the interests of that coun- 
try. ‘‘It almost seems,” says the editor of the Questions Diplo- 
matiques et Coloniales (Paris), ‘‘that a conspiracy of silence had 
been undertaken for the purpose of concealing the meritorious 
efforts made by the Turks to improve the condition of the 
North African aborigines.’’ We find stated in this journal the 
particulars of the work undertaken by Ibrahim-Pasha, the 
governor of the vilayet, or province, of Tripoli, in the middle of 
the year 1910, just before the war broke out. Turkey was a 
little late in discovering Tripoli’s needs, for we read that before 
the.incumbency of Ibrahim-Pasha the province was practically 
in a condition of ruin and its people perishing for food and par- 











ONE OF THE OLD SUGAR-MILLS (NOW ABANDONED) AND A NEW MILL. 
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ticularly for water. But the new Governor grasped the situation 
strongly and began to cultivate the good-will of the people by 
many long-needed reforms: 


‘‘ Tbrahim-Pasha found it his first task to bring the administra- 
tion of the government into a semblance of order and discipline, 
particularly through the regular and certain payment. of the 
functionaries of state. The new Governor accomplished his 
task with such success that during the first year of his adminis- 
tration the colony could be favorably compared with any 
Huropean:government. At the same time, he faced and entered 
upon a large and complex program. ‘This program included the 
establishment of order,-discipline, and justice in every section of 
Tripoli. It included also the enforcement of military service 
on the natives, the organization of the police on a new basis, the 
development of public instruction and of public works, of 
agriculture and of commerce.” 


While Ibrahim-Pasha developed the Army to meet foreign 
attacks, he also instituted a body-of police for preserving do- 
mestic order. This body was organized under a rule more 
severe than had ever been enforced. But this work of the 
Turkish Governor was not confined to that of discipline and 
control; he tried to start an economic and commercial advance 
by waking up the people from their intellectual torpor and 
making them realize the rich possibilities of their soil. For 
this purpose he opened many new schools and planned to add 


to them year by year. He-also started important irrigation 


projects: 


‘Rain is very rare and irregular in North Africa. This 
is the reason why Ibrahim-Pasha took such pains to search out 
and bring to the surface the water of wells and subterranean 
sources. He obtained the services of an engineer belonging to 
the public works department of Tunis and engaged a specialist 
who should not only work in discovering the new springs of 
water, but ewe undertake important works to lead it to the 
surface and construct dams in the valleys through which the 
streams found their way. At the same time he engaged a 
French engineer to sink artesian wells by which the capital of 
the country, which hitherto had no good water, was furnished 
with an excellent and abundant supply of this liquid.” 


The Turkish Governor of Tripoli was not blind to the possi- 
bility of mineral wealth in his ‘vilayet, and to reach the interior 
he ordered roads-600-to 700 miles long built from the capital. 
He also furnished a harbor, the want of which had always been 
a drawback, not only to the traders of the Mediterranean, but 
even to the Italians, who boasted of a large commerce with North 
Africa. Like all countries of the East, the nomad regions of 
Africa have found famine a constant menace and often a source 
of devastation and suffering. Ibrahim-Pasha did all in his 
power to remedy this condition of things. As this article states: 


“Tt should be particularly noticed that upon another point of 
great importance, both from the humanitarian and moral stand- 
point, Ibrahim-Pasha has exhibited great solicitude in assisting 
the unhappy population in times of famine. It is in this way 
that he has formed a bond of union uniting Moslem hearts in 
a degree never before realized. The work of Ibrahim-Pasha 
has united with other forces to arouse in the hearts of men of 
Tripoli a deep hatred toward the Italians.” 


In short, he succeeded admirably in winning the natives over 
to a love of Turkish rule and in rousing hatred for the Italians 
as the foes of Islam. And foes they showed themselves by 
entering upon and almost monopolizing those fields of commerce 
and agriculéure hitherto held by the more indolent subjects of 
the Porte. Thus we read: 


“The Italian population of Tripoli consisted of poor people, 
emigrants who came seeking a livelihood in competition with 
the Arab merchants, whom they quickly supplanted. Jealousy 
thus created is quickly turned into a feeling of intense hatred. 
This feeling has been spread through. the remotest sections of 
the Tripolitan province. The Italian invader therefore in the 
present war was bound to encounter desperate resistance from 
the Berbers.”—Translation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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A BRITISH UNITED STATES 


“P= IMAGINATION of Mr. Winston Churchill has been 
so stimulated by the proposal for home rule in Ireland 
that he has suggested home rule, or the granting of 
separate legislatures, for populous areas like Lancashire, York- 
shire, the Midlands, and greater London. Indeed, he declares 
that he himself would not shrink from the creation of ten or 
twélve such English bodies, subordinate to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Among the advantages he claims for a system of this 
kind would be that it would afford scope in their own localities 
for public-spirited men who are not so much orators as admin- 
istrators, and that it would render easier the task of associating 
the dominions beyond the seas with the central Government. 
Mr. Churchill asserts in more than*one speech as-reported by 
the London Times that Irish home rule is an essential preliminary 
to a federal system: such as he outlines. 

Opposition or silence greets this scheme in the comment of 
the British press. The Conservative papers naturally heap 
ridicule upon the attempt of this minister to turn the Kingdom 
of England into a cluster of independent states, a revived 
‘“‘heptarchy”’ as some of the papers style it, but the most striking 
feature in the present aspect of public opinion is the derision 

















THE PATERNAL INSTINCT. 


“I am not in the least disturbed by the prospect of seeing 
erected in this country even ten or twelve separate legisla- 
tive bodies.”"—(Mr. Winston Churchill at Dundee.) 

—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


which the Radical press of his own party pour upon the head of 
Mr. Churchill. While both the London Daily News and Chron- 
icle are silent, the Manchester Guardian,and the Liverpool Post 
argue that if different areas in England are to have autonomy, 
Ulster should also be given the same. The London Daily 
Telegraph expresses its horror and surprize as follows: 


‘*Mr. Churchill’s extra>ydinary speech to his constituents last 
night opened up the vista of a whole series of minor parliaments 
as a development of the Government’s separatist policy. Only 
one issue remains for this tale of progressive ministerial disaster. 
There must be a fresh appeal to the country.” — 


" 5 ™ 
The Sheffield News, the great radical organ of the manufactur- 
ing districts, which has sometimes been accused of favoring 
socialism, speaks thus contemptuously of Mr. Churchill’s scheme: 


“Tf Mr. Churchill thought that the demand of the Irishman 
for home rule were the same in kind as the desire that might 
be cultivated in a Lancastrian’s breast for self-government for 
his county, we do not see how Mr. Churchill could refuse sepa- 
rate home rule to Ulster; and it.is perhaps unfortunate that he 
did not show how great the difference was.” 


Another leading provincial paper of the Radical party, the 
Yorkshire Post (Leeds), believes that Mr. Churchill is the 
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ANGEL OF PEACE—‘‘Too many cooks spoil the broth.”’ 


i} 
—Amsterdammer. 





“enginer hoist with his own 
petard.”  “‘He has pricked the 
bubble of federal home rule”’ and 
‘‘reduced the whole idea to an 
absurdity.” As a matter of fact, 
says the Sheffield Telegraph, the 
present Government is exhibiting 
some symptoms of insanity in 
acting without cause and expect- 
ing no effect to follow, and it 
adds that— 


“Tt is really rather difficult to 
keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment of the ministerial schemes 
for the transformation of British 
institutions. But really we need 
hardly trouble to discuss Mr. 
Churchill’s announcement just 
now. Ministers have not yet 
created the first of their innu- 
merable parliaments—in Ireland. 
Mr. Churchill’s new heptarchy will 
hardly materialize just yet.” 


Mr. Churchill’s scheme, de- 
clares the London Standard, is 
merely “‘a federalist red herring,” 
and it derides the idea of turn- 
ing the kingdom “‘into a very bad 
imitation of the United States.” 
The Standard continues: 


‘‘But the genesis of the preposterous fantasy is obvious enough. 
Home rule is breaking down, and federalism is put forward to 
mask the failure, if not to avert it. If there is to be a whole 
collection of legislatures, an Ulster parliament might be got into 
the bundle somehow, and so perhaps the opposition of Ulster 
mitigated. The northern Protestants will be told that they 
are only to have the same treatment as their kindred in Scotland 
and their friends in Laneashire. If there is to be home rule 
all round it can be claimed that Ireland will only be one of the 
states of the federation, a province of the new Union.” 


The tone of the Conservative press may be understood from 





NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE. 
THE PowEeRs—‘ And now, friends, separate in peace!"’ 


PEACE AND THE POWERS. 


the utterances of The Evening 
Standard on what it declanes to 
be ‘Mr. Churchill’s Red Herring.” 
His proposal is intended to lead 
the public off the scent, aecord- 
ing to this paper, and Mr. As- 
quith’s ministry have made a mis- 
take and are anxious to escape the 
consequences of it: 


“The Government begin to real- 
ize the magnitude of their error 
over Ireland. The attitude of 
Ulster is bringing the truth home 
to them. They know perfectly 
well that Ulster is in earnest, and 
that they can not force a Dublin 
parliament upon the men of the 
north without the risk of civil 
war. And they know, too, that 
the more the repeal of the Union is 
looked at by the English eleetorate 
the less it is liked. Eight seats 
lost in thirty-nine constituencies 
have told them that. So wehave 
this project of sprinkling parlia- 
ments all over the country out of 
the pepper-castor. The doubting 
Englishman is to be conciliated by 
the suggestion that after all Ire- 
land is getting no more than Scot- 
land will get and Lancashire and 
London. This is not disruption, 
but federalism. Slip in an Ulster 
parliament among all the other ten or a dozen, and the problem 
will be solved, or so it is desperately hoped. Ulster may be 
eajoled, or at least calmed down, by being assured that if it will 
only be patient it will get its previneial autonomy. Meanwhile, 
could it not put up with the Dublin Government until the 
greater federal constitution is drafted? If that is the idea, it 
is doomed t6 failure. Ulster has not asked for provincial home 
rule; itdoes not want an Ulster parliament or an Ulster govern- 
ment. It wishes to remain part and parcel of the United King- 
dom, and it is not going to be seduced inte accepting a divoree 
pending the setting up of that new promiscuous ménage which 
is never likely to come into existence.” ; 


—Pasquino (Turin). 
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N ATTEMPT to connect the color and texture of hair 
with the personal qualities of the man or woman on 
whose head it grows is made in The Popular Science 

Monthly (New York, September) by Charles Kassel, who en- 
deavored in a previous article to connect personal ability with 
personal stature. He now concludes that the typical man of 
genius is of blond racial characteristics, with the exception 
of the hair, which is dark, of fine texture, and often curly. The 
predominance of dark-haired men of eminence seems espe- 
cially noteworthy, at any rate, and the paucity of very light- 
haired geniuses is suggestive. Mr. Kassel notes at the out- 
set that the fancy of mankind has always sought to attach 
a meaning to the characteristics of the hair. Thus in all ages 
stiff and wiry hair has been deemed a sign of dishonesty or low 
birth, while softly clustering curls have been associated with 
gentleness and innocence. Coarse hair has been looked upon as 
a sign of a coarse organization, but ringlets have always formed 
a part of the popular conception of the poetic character. We 
read in part: 


“In a general way, the well-known facts of ethnology have 
given a semblance of support to theories of character based upon 
the color and structure of the hair. The characteristics of the 
hair not only form one of the leading tests of nationality, but 
there is a fairly well-marked difference between the hair of the 
lower and that of the higher races. In the coarseness of the 
hair the lower peoples probably betray their greater nearness 
in point of development to the animal ancestor. In color, too, 
the hair of the anthropoid appears to show a kinship with that 
of the lower human tribes, and it is significant that among the 
anthropoid brutes no instance of fair head-hair is known, just 
as no instance is known of blue or gray eyes. 

“The favorable and unfavorable auguries, however, in which 
the folk-wisdom of mankind has indulged have dealt more in 
detail than science has sanctioned with the characteristics of 
the hair. Thus in nearly all countries popular superstition has 
looked askance at red hair. Yellow hair, too, has never in the 
proverbs of nations been conspicuously associated with talent 
or deep character. In the ancient tapestries, Judas and Cain 
are pictured with yellow beards. Fair hair, strangely enough, 
has not figured in popular maxim as the accompaniment of 
great constancy of purpose. More often to brown or chestnut 
hair has this tribute been paid, and indeed most of the other 
virtues ascribed. Black hair, notwithstanding its association 
with the lower races, has not been deemed an unhappy omen, 
where fine and abundant, tho straight, and the lighter shades 
of red in women—auburn and golden—are often, where the hair 
is soft, linked in folk-lore with great steadiness of purpose and 
an unfaltering loyalty in love. 

‘It is of more than passing interest that the facts of criminol- 
ogy should afford quite marked support to the view which would 
look upon the hair as an index to racial development. ‘The 
proportion of dark-haired persons,’ says Havelock Ellis, one of 
our highest authorities, in ‘The Criminal,’ ‘is considerably 
greater among criminals than among the ordinary populations 
in England, Italy, and America,’ and he adds, ‘The beard in 
criminals is usually scanty. On the head the hair is usually, on 
the contrary, abundant. Marro has observed a considerable 
proportion of woolly-haired persons—a character very rarely 
found in normal individuals. The same character has been 
noted among idiots. Among criminal women remarkable abun- 
dance of hair is frequently noted, and it has sometimes formed 
their most characteristic physical feature, accompanied by an 
unusual development of fine hair on the face and body.’ As 
‘to: the predominant hair-color among ‘criminals authorities do 
not agree. Even as to the general statement that the hair- 
eolor of criminals is commonly darker than that of the normal 
man authorities are not altogether in agreement, for Dr. Charles 
E. Woodruff, of the United States Army—himself a painstaking 
worker in this field—announces it as his opinion, in The Medical 
Record for August 7, 1909, that in America, at least, ‘the crim- 
inal is more often fair than dark.’ 

“It is, however, not in the use of the hair as a social and re- 


HAIR AS AN INDEX TO CHARACTER 


ligious symbol, nor in its aspect as a mark of race or token of 
criminality, that the inquiry in hand makes: its: highest appeal. 
It is in the relation of the form and color ef the hair to: talent 
and genius that the absorbing interest of this: subject lies: Is 
it the light-haired or the dark-haired person: who is: likeliest to 
display marked power of intellect?) Does straight or spiral! hair 
point most often to capacity? Do soft andi stiff hair speak the 
same or a varying message as to the character and mental en- 
dowments of the owner?”’ 


To afford some basis for an answer to these questions, the 
writer proceeds to classify men of genius according: to the: ehar- 
acteristics of their hair. It having been previously determined 
by Mr. Kassel that blue and gray eyes predominate: among: per- 
sons of distinction, it might be expected), he says;, that suclk men 
would also be fair-haired, but this is not. the case. Celebrated 
men seem usually to have had dark hair. To give only a few 
of the examples. cited, among the possessors: of black hair we 
have Matthew Arnold, Coleridge, Sir Thomas; More; Ibsen, 
Paul Jones, Charles Lamb, Webster, and Whittier. Classified 
somewhat vaguely as ‘“‘dark”’ is: the hair of Browning, the elder 
Dumas, Irving, Landor, Parkman, Stevenson, and. Tennyson. 
Brown was the hair-color of Bryant, Charles: XII., Captain 
Cook, Cromwell, Longfellow, Gordon, Grant, Keats, Napoleon, 
Milton, Shelley, Charles Sumner, and Washington, with scores 
of other notables. The light-haired celebrities are few, altho 
they muster some strong names, such as those, of Thackeray, 
Bunyan, Andrew Jackson, -Lowell, Swinburne,.and Savonarola. 
The writer does not find a single man of genius’ whose hair is 
described as “ yellow.” 


‘*More interesting, however, than the detail of color is the 
strueture of the hair among men of genius. Upon this phase: of 
the subject our data lend marked sanction to a. popular faney 
mentioned in an early paragraph of this paper. The ‘poet’s 
ringlets’ seem to represent a distinet fact in biography. Of the 
sixty individuals whose hair is deseribed in our data the structure 
of the hair is given as to twenty-six, and of these twenty-two 
possest curly or wavy hair. It is an interesting circumstance 
that of these twenty-two personages no less than nineteen were 
poets, artists, or literary men. Hair of marked softness or ful- 
ness. seems likewise a frequent accompaniment. of artistic and 
literary genius. The abundant hair of musicians, as. observed 
upon the concert platform, will in this connection suggest. itself 
to: the reader. 

“In view of the prejudice in all ages against. coarse,. bristling 
hair, the personal qualities of Napoleon and Andrew Jackson 
are not unworthy of note in connection with the structure of 
the hair in those cases, and the Indian-like hair of Webster, per- 
haps, we may associate with the coarse strain that betrayed 
itself not infrequently in the character of that. distinguished 
personage; but the wiry hair of Lowell is a warning against too 
hasty a generalization, and the straight hair of Grieg may read 
to us a valuable lesson against carrying too far the notion that 
wavy hair is the unfailing accompaniment of artistic: genius.” 


The. general conclusions of the writer he states as follows: 


‘Genius would seem to abide chiefly with the class of hu- 
manity called by Huxley the ‘Xanthachroic,’ with their tall 
stature and blue or gray eyes; but the hair of that type ranges 
from straw-color to chestnut, whereas the hair of genius, as we 
have seen, is in the very large majority of cases dark. ...... 

‘Beyond this it may be safe so far to generalize: as to declare 
that individuals of artistic or literary genius in general possess 
wavy or curly hair, and that even in the case of genius it is not 
amiss to look for a coarse organization where the hair is coarse 
and stiff. If, moreover, our data may be relied. upon, red. and 
yellow hair rarely accompany genius. 

“Tt must be confest, however, after all is said, that. anything 
beyond tentative conclusions seem forbidden by the scantiness 
of the data available upon this subject. The inattention of 
many biographers to the details of personal appearance is a 
blighting obstacle in inquiries of this nature.” 
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THE BAT’S SIXTH SENSE FOR SHIPS 


PLAN to give ships a “‘sixth sense” that will enable them to avoid icebergs in 
A a fog by the same means by which a bat finds its way about. in the dark is sug- 
gested by Sir Hiram Maxim. He has furnished the papers with details of a device 
for enabling a vessel to detect a floating object several miles away, to estimate its size, 
shape, and distance, and to recognize the character of a neighboring shore, so that a 
harbor, for instance, may be safely entered in a fog. All this is to be done simply by 
receiving and recording the echoes sent back by the objects to be detected; but the sound 
that produces the echoes is not high enough in pitch to be audible. Its vibrations are 
powerful and slow and are given out by a huge siren at the ship’s bow. The echoes are 
received and recorded by pieces of apparatus that serve as ears and that are able to give 
us much more information than a real ear could do. Sir Hiram tells us that in all this he 
is taking his cue from the bat’s so-called ‘‘sixth sense.” The naturalist Cuvier arrived 
at the conclusion, now generally accepted, that the wonderful power possest by bats 
of directing their flight in the dark was due to an exceptional development of the sense 
of touch, residing especially in the wings. Says a correspondent of The Scientific 
American Supplement, (New York, September 7) who has interviewed Sir Hiram on the 
subject of his invention: 


















































‘In many cases, the 
organ that gives the 
bat this sixth sense is 
spread all over its 
face. In the vam- 














Copyrighted by Elliot & Fry. pire bat the organ five 
SIR HIRAM MAXIM, is on the tip of miles 
Who would give ships a ‘‘sixth sense”’ the nose; it and to 
for detecting’ objects ahead. stands up in return 

air and is ue 
called the ae to 
‘shield,’ but in most of the small bats that catch the ship 
insects on the wing, we find two little leaves, not a reflected 
unlike the wings of the insect that it pursues, echo that 


standing up just in front of itsears....... 
“‘Bats that are provided with the so-called 
sixth sense are very small and it is probable 
they make about ten or twelve strokes with 
their wings in a second of time. This, of 
course, produces an extremely low note 
that does not appeal to our éars, but it 
travels after the manner of sound—or 
light, for that matter—strikes all the 
surrounding objects, becomes modi- 
fied by their character and size and 
is reflected back, and these refiec- 
tions or echoes, are received by 
the organ of this sixth sense and 
are analyzed exactly as light- 
waves would be by our eyes 
under similar conditions.” 


would be strong 
enough to be de- 
tected. To con- 

dense his own state- 
ment: 


‘For producing the 
vibrations of waves, I 
prefer to employ a mod- 
ified form of a siren, the 
...-Mdisk-being rotated at a suit- 

able speed by a motor. When 

they come in contact with a 
body, the waves are reflected 
back to the ship in the manner 

that sound would be reflected back, 
but this echo would not be audible 
to the human ear. I, therefore, pro- 

vide an apparatus which might be 
considered an artificial ear. It is pro- 

vided with a large diaphragm tightly 
drawn over a drum-shaped cylinder and 
its vibrations are made to open and close 
certain electrical circuits which ring a series 
of bells of various sizes. 

‘*The other apparatus is rimilar, but instead 
of ringing a bell it produces a diagram of the 
disturbances in the air, that is, when there is 
no noise except that due to the action of the ship 
or the sea-waves, a wavy line is produced, but 
¢.. wherever the vibrations sent out by the vibrator strike 
{*-an object and return, the wavy line on the paper be- 
By te om . comes very much increased in amplitude so as to be 

eS , easily observed and the distance that the object is from 
the ship can be. measured by the length of the paper 
strip between the giving-off of the vibrations and the 
receiving of the echo. 


Sir Hiram proposes to 
apply this sixth sense to 
seagoing vessels. He 
has constructed an ap- 
paratus that will pro- 
duce atmospheric vi- 
brations of about the 
same frequency as 
those produced by 
the bat, but of energy 
at least three hun- 
dred thousand times 
as great. These will 
not be audible, but 
they will travel at 
least twenty miles, so 
that they could be re- 


¥ 







From ‘‘The Iustrated London News.’’ 
THE COLLISION-PREVENTER IN 


ceived and recorded aoETON “Of course, there would be no use for the apparatus ex- 
by itabl ; cept in dark, foggy or stormy weather, unless it was to be 

oe we Sir Hiram Maxim's device for sending out used for communicating with other vessels. When, how- 
ratus at that dis- 4 atmospheric vibrations in fog or darkness and 


ever, the presence of other ships or of icebergs is sus- 
i their ret to reveal the presen: if : 
tance, and would be pep vy pre Peypergrtie aes scl a site, pected at night, the apparatus should be used constantly, 
able to travel at least sending out the blasts in every direction.” 
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AFRICAN MAGADERM, 
Which not only has large ears, 

but a sensitive organ attached to 

the nose to aid its ‘‘ sixth sense.”’ 








To many it will appear diffi- 
cult to reveal not only the 
presence of objects at sea, but 
also their size, distance, and 
character, by simply sending 
out vibrations and receiving 
the echo. He assures us, how- 
ever, that such an echo prop- 
erly received and recorded 
will not only indicate size and 







































HEAD OF BRAINVILLE’S BAT, 


Which shows the highest development of the organ of the sixth sense 
to be found anywhere in animated nature. 
the ears, is covered with this organ; 
covered with sensitive hairs. The eyes are small and of little use. 


LONG-EARED BAT, 


Which has two very sensitive wing- 
like leaves in front of the ears. 












records from each blast, show- 
ing that there are several 
small objects in our vicinity, 
probably fishing-boats. We 
are able to locate them and 
measure their distance, and, 
if any of them are “dead 
ahead of us, we change our 
direction so as to give them 
a wide. berth. Subsequently, 
we have a new experience; 
we send out a blast and re- 


The whole face, including 
the nose, ears, and chin are all 








shape with a fair degree of 

accuracy, but direction and distance with great accuracy. It 
will distinguish a ship from an iceberg, will show whether the 
object is stationary or moving, and, if moving, the direction and 
velocity of such movement. To quote Sir Hiram again: 

‘** Suppose that our ship is making twenty miles per hour and 
we find, upon sending out several blasts, that the echo reaches 
us in twenty seconds, we infer that, as it took ten seconds for our 
vibrations to reach the object and another ten seconds for the 
reflected vibrations to return, the distance is slightly over two 
miles. Our ship is do- 


ceive back an echo showing 
that there is an exceptionally large objeet very nearly dead 
ahead of us. 

*“We know it is large because the distance indicated is ten 
miles and the record quite distinct. By sending out repeated 
blasts, we find that the distance between us and the object 
diminishes about one-third of a mile in a minute. This, of 
course, is due to our Own speed and indicates that the object is 
stationary. 

“When we are two miles apart, the reflection of our blasts 
rings the bells and the indicator shows a different record 
from what we have seen before. The markings on the paper 

strip are of consider- 





ing twenty miles per 
hour, and one minute 


able size and com- 
mence sharp and abrupt, 





later. .we,,,send_ out cn- | 
other blast, but the re- 
sult is Wo'stronger than .. 
before, .so. we change 
the direction of the blast 
and find that the great- 
est effect is produced 
when the blast is sent 
out dead ahead, also 
that the distance be- 
tween the object and 
our ship is being re- 
duced at the rate of 
thirty-five miles per 
hour; therefore, the un- 
known object is evi- 
dently a ship making 
fifteen miles per hour 
and traveling toward us 
slightly to our star- 
hoard. Our next blast 
shows us that the ship 








WELWITSCH’S BAT. 


but the ending is not 
sharp or distinct. There 
is a trailing out of 
spots. made by the zig- 
zag lines. 

“The total length of 
the echo is thus made 
larger than that pro- 
duced by the primary 
blast. 

“This shows that 
there is some kind of a 
cloud about the object 
of a different density 
from the surrounding 
air and that it is 
of considerable _ size. 
Therefore, we drawa 
logical conclusion. The 
object is of great size; 
it is stationary and 
it has something about 








is only a mile distant, it that modifies the 
and verv much to the We have here a good illustration of the sensitive wing that enables a bat to send echo; consequently, the 
starboard: . we follow out vibrations and to receive the echo. The spots are probably nerve-centers. record on the paper 
y direction and when strip resembles that ob- 
he is in a position to tained from both a 


her broadside 

to us, we find on:sending out a. blast that the echo is very 
strong, the bells at the receiver ring violently and the recorder 
makes a large and distinct marking on the paper strip. The 
weather has been so thick that we have not seen the ship, but 
we have a fair idea of her; we know her speed and the direction 
in whieh she is sailing. Later on, we receive a series of 


nresent 
r 





large, solid object and 
a cloud. Therefcre, it must be a large iceberg surrounded 
by cold air. We change our direction so as to pass it on our 
port side at a distance of half a mile. Fortunately we have 
barely passed when the fog lifts and discloses an enormous 
iceberg surrounded by smaller pieces of ice that have been 
broken off.” 
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LOCATION OF LIGHTS AND BUOYS ALONG THE PANAMA CANAL. 











LIGHT ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


N ONE RESPECT, at least, there is to be no discrimination 
| between American and foreign ships passing through the 
Isthmian Canal. All alike will have their paths lighted by 
night by means of an instalment intended to make the night 
navigation of the canal as safe as that conducted by bread day- 
light. This ‘‘great white way’ of Panama is described in an 
article which we quote in part, with map, from International 
Marine Engineering (New York, September). As will be seen 
from ‘this, at the entrances and through Gatun Lake a double 
row of about sixty automatic-lighted buoys will mark the channel. 
These have been designed to meet the special requirements of 
the Canal Commission, and have an optical range of about 
twelve miles. Each light will have its distinguishing character- 
istic, and for this purpose the lanterns will be equipped with 
flashers, some producing single, others complex flashes. Colored 
lights, which reduce the range of visibility, will be entirely 
avoided. We read: 


“‘With reference to the range lights two AGA installations 
have already been established at the Pacific entrance. These 
produce a very powerful light, having an optical range of more 
than twenty miles. They are equipped with ‘flashers, but ‘the 
flashes occur ’so rapidly that the impression of ‘the light is:con- 
tinuously retained on the eye, so that the navigator can lead up 
to the range with the same ease as he would ‘to fixt lights, and he 
has the additional security of a distinctive light character im- 
possible of being confused with shore or ships’ lights. 

“The AGA sun-valve is also employed, which performs the 
functions of a keeper in extinguishing the lights at sunrise and 
lighting them again at the approach of darkness. The AGA 
sun-valve is actuated entirely by light, and is not affected by 
temperature changes. The construction of the sun-valve is 
based upon the well-known physical law ‘that absorbed light 
is transformed into heat.’ It consists of four metal rods enclosed 
within a stout glass cylinder. The central rod is coated with 
lampblack, which gives it the property of absorbing light, while 
the three rods surrounding it are polished and light-reflecting. 
All of these rods expand in the same degree with the application 
of heat, but the immer one only responds to light, the additional 
expansion caused thereby being employed to actuate a valve 
which controls the passage of gas to the main burner. During 
daylight the black rod has expanded and closed the valve; at 
the approach of darkness it contracts and the valve opens. A 
continuously burning pilot flame attached to the main burner 
and fed directly from the gas-supply ignites the gas. 

“The illuminating medium of the AGA system, acetylene, is 
stored in large quantities in small portable steel cylinders. This 
is made possible by the use of what is known as ‘dissolved 
acetylene.’ The dissolving agent is acetone, a liquid which 


possesses the quality of absorbing or dissolving about twenty- 
five times its own volume of acetylene for each atmosphere of 
pressure at 60 degrees F. To prevent any possibility of explosion 
the cylinder, or accumulator, as it is called, is first filled with a 
highly porous mass of special composition, which is introduced 
in a pasty form and baked to hardness. The porous mass has 
the effect of segregating the particles of acetylene, so that an 
explosion wave can not spread through the cylinder. The acetone 
is then foreed into the accumulator until it occupies about 40 
per cent. of the interior volume. The accumulator is then 
charged with pure, dry acetylene and is ready for service. 

“The AGA installation with four of these small accumulators 
of dissolved acetylene, it is claimed, will operate uninterruptedly 
and without attention for a year or more. The flasher, while 
providing a distinctive light characteristic, also effects an 
enormous saving of gas, due to the dark periods when gas is 
not being burned; ordinarily about one-tenth of the gas is con- 
sumed that would be required for a continuous light. But the 
final word in gas economy is attained by the sun-valve, which 
permits the gas-supply to be used only during darkness, and 
effects, it is claimed, an additional saving of about 40 per cent.” 





THE “HORRIBLE WASTE” AT NIAGARA 


LUSHES of shame and chagrin manfle the cheek of every 
American engineer, it seems, at the sight of so much 
water thundering aimlessly over the cataract at Niagara. 

A cluster of huge factories fringing a bare cliff of rock would 
suit him better. Some of us may think that too much of the 
water is already used for the generation of power, but not so 
the engineer. He wants the whole fall, and is unwilling that 
any of it should be left to look at, except when specially ‘‘ turned 
on,”’ like the Kaaterskill fall in the Catskills. This point of 
view may be realized from an editorial in Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering (New York, September 12), suggested by 
a recent visit of members of the Congress of Applied Chemistry 
te Niagara. The writer hopes that it may have been possible 
so to distract the visitors’ attention as to prevent their thorough 
realization of what he calls ‘‘the horrible spectacle of economic 
waste”’ presented by the present condition of the Falls. He says: 


‘“‘We do not imagine for a moment that the unique seule of 
the waste will appeal to them as an element of beauty any more 
than it appealed to Lord Kelvin when he stated that ‘the great 
cataract can never be beautiful until it has ceased to be an awfu! 


and unlovely example of waste,’ or any more than the tremendous 
seale of a conflagration consuming for spectacular purposes a 
million tons of coal a week would appeal te the esthetic sense of 


the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 
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‘‘ Ag we can not cover up the matter, we may as well apologize 
most humbly for its existence. It will probably be well known 
to our visitors that the present cessation of power development 
is due to an international agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain. The ways of governments are notoriously 
beyond rational analysis and need not demand any particular 
attention from a technical journal; but the ways of engineers 
are very much its concern and our apologies 
are entirely due to the fact, which we state 
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““Epry showed, in the first place, that on a beach there are 
places where these marks almost always form, whatever the 
weather may be, whether a gale is blowing or under a calm sky 
and with a glassy sea. There would thus seem to be no connec- 
tion at all between the movements of the atmosphere and the 
formation of ripple-marks. M. Epry even believes that he has 
proved that these marks attain their greatest size in precisely 








with shame, that the engineers of this country 
have as a body allowed the question of restric- 
tion of power development at Niagara Falls to 
go against them by default. It is possible that 
organized effort on their part might not have 
averted the calamity, tho, having in mind the 
enormous force which engineering and technical 
societies in this country have shown themselves 
able to exert in other matters, we do not believe 
it. In any ease, the deplorable fact is that 
nothing of the kind was done, and we are left 
with this frightful instance of what a handful of 
self-seeking mountebanks can achieve politi- 
cally in the absence of opposition from those 
from whom it should have come to explain 
to our visitors as well as our embarrassment 
permits.” 


RIPPLE-MARKS NOT THE 
MARKS OF RIPPLES 


NAME badly given often perpetuates 
misinformation for generations, some- 
times fatally. Persons have been 

killed by eating lead acetate simply because the 
popular name of ‘“‘sugar of lead’’ has continued 
to cling to it, or by the innocent-sounding 











“ RIPPLE-MARKs’’ MADE BY THE WIND 
On the sand-dunes in the desert of Southern Tunis. 








‘“‘salt of lemon,” which is a poisonous oxylate 
of potassium. Other names, embalming some erroneous idea, 
may never be fatal, but will probably long prevent the ordinary 
citizen from knowing the real constitution or cause of the things 
to which they apply. Every one who knows the sea-beach has 
seen. “‘ripple-marks.’” The name indicates that they are marks 
left by ripples. A French student, Epry, writing in the annals 
of the Oceanographic Institute of Paris, shows that they are 
nothing of the kind. Ripples are a surface phenomenon and 
their influence could not touch the bottom on which these marks 











““ RIPPLE-MARKS"’ IN THE BAY OF GOULVEN (FINISTERE). 


As ripples are on the surface of the water, “‘ their influence could 
not touch the bottom, on which these marks appear.”’ In fact, 
“these marks attain their greatest size in precisely those places 
where the bottom is particularly protected from the influence of the 
wind.’’ They “are, therefore, the work of the water and of it alone.”’ 











appear. The ripple-marks are due to cross-currents in the mass 
of a refluent wave. 
(Paris, August 24): 


Says Paul Lemoine, writing in La Nature 


those places where the bottom is most particularly protected from 
the influence of the wind. The ripple-marks are, therefore, the 
work of the water and of it alone.” 


The investigator has gone into the subject pretty thoroughly, 
and explains in detail how the marks are formed: 


‘“‘M. Epry thinks that these parallel ridges form at every 
point of the beach at low-tide, where a current runs at right 
angles to the normal current of reflux and carries along, parallel 
to the shore, the grains of sand that the receding waves have 
brought from above. In fact, ripple-marks are generally 
parallel to the shore and are directed toward a rapid current, 
formed on one side and acting as a collector of smaller streams. 
In particular, on river bars, the retiring water, encountering an 
obstacle in its progress, is obliged to seek an easier outlet later- 
ally; the necessary conditions for the formation of ripple-marks 
are realized and their existence can always be proved. 

“The process is always the same whether water or air be the 
agent, and M. Epry explains in the same way the ripple-marks 
that are observed on mountain snow or on the dry sand of dunes, 
which are always formed on the sides of slopes by obliquely 
descending air-currents. 

‘‘These characteristic undulations are found only in sand, 
never jn clay or pure mud. The most favorable conditions are 
realized. in the case when there is a little clay in the sand, so as 
to cement lightly the material formed into ripple-marks by the 
current. When the sand has large grains, the undulations form 
with much greater difficulty; they form only under the influence 
of very powerful currents, but they are then of remarkable 


‘‘To sum up: the ripple-marks are due solely to the action of 
water; they appear at all points of the beach at low-tide, where, 
on a sandy bottom, a current cuts the normal reflux trans- 
versely. They are alined in the direction of this transverse 
current. Their dimensions depend on the nature of the bottom, 
on the size of the sand-grains, and on the velocity of the water. 

‘‘M. Epry’s conclusions are of very great interest, not only 
for oceanographers, but also for geologists who are attempting 
to reconstitute the oceanography of past epochs. They will 
also attract the attention of all-persons who live on the seashore 
and who have speculated on the mode of formation of these 
curious undulations.”—Translation made for Tue LiTERARY 
DigEst. 
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THE IRKSOME RHODES SCHOLAR 


Oxford,’’ says a ‘‘ Young Oxford,’’ as he signs himself 

in the London Academy. It is clear that the presence 
of the Rhodes scholar is irksome to this young Britisher. He 
objects to our boys because they go to Oxford with ‘‘character 
already formed” and “opinions, 


io FACT IS, we have no use for the American at 


discust article on the public schools showing how they have 
combined “‘to turn out a nice fellow who had learned nothing 
useful, and unless he ‘found himself’ quickly after his university 
career was only fit to become a remittance-man abroad or a 
country-house loafer at home.’’ The Oxonian does, however, 
learn a neat habit of sarcasm, 





fixt.”” The American ‘‘ does not 


and in The Academy he turns it 





understand us and takes away 
a false impression,” complains 
‘Young Oxford.” ‘‘The very 
best type America gives us bears 


on the American within his gates 
in this manner: 


“The Americans are a great 





the stamp of ineradicable Puri- 
tanism—an excellent birthmark, 
perhaps, but it is an excel- 
lence that is exasperating.” If 
“*Young Oxford” likes us little 
when we are so, he dislikes us no 
.less when we are not so, for he 
goes cheerily on: ‘‘If a young 
American is not a Puritan, then 
he is to be pitied, for he is usu- 
ally rather despicable.” For 
this subtle reason: ‘‘They do 
not know how to—shall we say 
—vary the monotony of virtue 
in a manner that is at all pleas- 
ant to behold.”” Young Oxford’s 
content with himself would 


now the objects of anxious 


probably be more impressive if 
he and his like were not just : liu YS 


scrutiny by their own elders. Praudr Matter’ 
His critics have been numerous, > : 


and recently the Duke of Argyll 
added himself to the list. He 
declares that at Oxford and 











nation—almost as great as they 
will tell you that they are—and 
Cecil Rhodes was a great man; 
but whatever debt of gratitude 
his American scholars may owe 
to him, is not Oxford even more 
indebted? For they come to 
teach, not to learn. They have 
done with their schooling before 
they come to us. What has 
Oxford togive them? But they 
are generous, and only too will- 
ing to impart to us the cachet of 
Harvard and Yale. It isinspir- 
ing to watch their efforts to help 
us, and give old Oxford a 
wrinkle or two from more mod- 
ern institutions. You see, we 
are very young and hopelessly 
lacking in that seriousness of 
purpose which is writ large all 
over them. If asense of humor 
is not conspicuous among them, 
is it not more than compensated 
for, since its absence allows 
them to throw off on every im- 
possible oceasion some of those 
priceless moralizings which, ris- 
ing as they do almost to the 
height of the finest platitude, do 
so much to check frivolous 








Cambridge ‘‘an extravagant life 
is led and injurious habits are 
formed against which a half- 
monastic show is provided, but 





MARK TWAIN’S MENU CARD 


Of the Daly luncheon when ‘‘The Players’’ was organized. 
His own writing appears at the top of the card. 


speech? Some foolish youth, 
for example, will give utterance 
to the following profound phi- 
losophy of life: ‘I make a point 








the monastic rule and spirit are 
wholly absent.”” As a New York Sun correspondent reports him 
we find the Duke saying: 


‘‘Shyness and awkwardness are the natural concomitants of 
the half-cultivated character of the British youth so treated, and 
the same amusing traits may be seen in his instructors, who have 
often never left halls where college ale has always been con- 
sidered the nectar of the gods.” 


The Duke will earn little gratitude from ‘‘ Young Oxford”’ for 
contrasting him, even half-heartedly, with the irritating Ameri- 
ean. The system whieh the Duke decries results, he says, ‘‘in a 
lamentable lack of initiative and self-confidence.’’ Further: 


‘It may be doubted whether the discouragement of initiative 
is not carried too far in England; whether a mean between the 
precocity of the American artificiality and the backwardness of 
the English youth would not be the ideal. It may be doubted 
whether.a frame of mind, which as regards authority only makes 
a fetish thereof, be not unfitted to assume responsibilities that 
should be faced. In the New World the degree of shyness 
which ‘afflicts opening manhood is old and almost unknown. A 
transatlantic bishop on hearing some one say that ‘So-and-so is 
shy’ exclaimed: ‘Shy! What do you mean? I guess diffi- 
dence is what you mean.’”’ 


The English Review (London) has lately published a much- 


of never paying my tradesmen.’ 
Should any American be present 
there comes the prompt rejoinder, ‘Wall, across the water we 
think it dishonorable to live at the expense of our tradesfolk.’ 
Any sentiments prefaced by those inspiring words, ‘across the 
water we think,’ may be relied upon to express the most unim- 
peachable morality. It is, of course, a great blessing for us to 
be taught the fundamentals of honor and right conduct. 

‘*Since these supermen came to Oxford we can not fail for want 
of example, for the American Rhodes scholar is not only chosen, 
as might be supposed, for seriousness of purpose, but rather for 
a combination of all those qualities, physical, intellectual, moral, 
which went to make up the Greek ideal. And then, what intui- 
tion, what insight. into affairs! The young gentleman above 
quoted expresses his intention: ‘Now that training is over I 
shall get ‘‘blind”’ every night for a week.’ Should your American 
chance to see this young hopeful that same night in a somewhat 
exhilarated state, endeavoring by dint of much noise and effort 
to appear hopelessly intoxicated, the verdict goes back to the 
States that among the upper classes in England, far from being 
held a disgrace to get drunk, it is looked upon as something of an 
achievement! Oxford is, of course, the scene of many a first 
plunge into the ‘strong waters’ of inebriation, and from this the 
Transatlantic deduces the marvelous conclusion that English 
society is rotted to the core by a craving for alcohol. 

‘Similarly, from the telling of a ‘smoking-room’ story is 
inferred a lack of respect for women in England! A Rhodes 
scholar once told me that he thought London was the most 
immoral city in the world. On being questioned it appeared 
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that he had seen so many couples ‘walking out’—that conspicu- 
ous feature among the most respectable of our lower classes—and 
had assumed that all these ladies belonged to that class known as 
unfortunate!”’ 


“Young Oxford” admits that these intruders ‘‘might have 
helped” in the realm of athletics. Such help is unwelcome, 
however. ‘We should prefer to stand on our own merits and 
give no handle to captious criticism from our rivals.” He is 
sincerely grateful for one thing: ‘‘The best we can say of the 
invaders is that they bring with them from ‘across the water’ 
some capital ‘rag-times,’ for which we are duly grateful.” 





HOW “THE PLAYERS” WAS FORMED 


HAT HAS often been called the most interesting club 
W: America is ‘‘The Players,” that faces Gramercy 

Park, New York, in a little old-world eddy of the 
city’s life not wholly invaded by the skyscraper. It has not the 
luxury and pretense of most of the city’s clubs, but it is the 
guardian of traditions, mostly theatrical, but also literary and 
artistic, from earlier days. In the new life of Mark Twain, 
written by Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, is a chapter on the origin 
of this club. Mark Twain, it appears, was one of the charter 
members and assisted in the organization. According to his 
biographer, he received one morning the following note: 


““Daly’s Theater, New York, January 2, 1888. 
‘‘Mr. Augustin Daly will be very much pleased to have Mr. 
S. L. Clemens meet Mr. Booth; Mr. Barrett, and Mr. Palmer, 
and a few friends at lunch on Friday next, January 6th (at one 








MARK TWAIN AT EIGHTEEN. 


This portrait, reproduced from A. B. Paine’s new life, seems to 
show other traits besides those of the humorist. 











o’clock in Delmonico’s), to discuss the formation of a new club 
which it is thought will claim your interest. 
SRB, VoRl’ ; 


New York was not then without its literary and artistic 
societies, such as ‘‘The Kinsmen”’ and ‘‘Tile Club,” with which 
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Mark Twain was associated. ‘‘It was proposed now to form a 


more comprehensive and pretentious organization—one that 
would include the various associated arts.’’ Further: 


“The conception of this new club, which was to be called 
The Players, had grown out of a desire on the part of Edwin 
Booth to confer some 
enduring benefit upon 
the members of his pro- 
fession. It had been 
discust during a sum- 
mer cruise on Mr. E. C. 
Benedict’s steam-yacht 
by a little party which, 
besides the owner, con- 
sisted of Booth himself, 
Aldrich, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, William Bispham, 
and Laurence Hutton. 
Booth’s original idea had 
been to endow some sort 
of an actors’ home, but 
after due consideration 
this did not appear to be 
the best plan. Some 
one proposed a club, and 
Aldrich, with never-fail- 
ing inspiration, sug- 
gested its name, The 
Players, which immedi- 
ately imprest Booth and 
the others. It was then 
decided that members 
of all the kindred arts 
should be admitted, and 
this was the plan discust 
and perfected at the 
Daly luncheon. The 
guests became charter 
members, and The Play- 
ers became an incorpo- 
rated fact early in Jan- 
uary, 1888. Booth pur- 
chased the fine old brownstone residence at 16 Gramercy Park, 
and had expensive alterations made under the directions of 
Stanford White to adapt it for club purposes. He bore the 
entire cost, furnished it from garret to cellar, gave it his books 
and pictures, his rare collections of every sort. Laurence 
Hutton, writing of it afterward, said: 

***And on the first Founder’s Night, the 3lst of. December, 
1888, he transferred it all to the association, a munificent gift, 
absolutely without parallel in its way. The pleasure it gave to 
Booth during the few remaining years of his life was very great. 
He made it his home. Next to his own immediate family it 
was his chief interest, care, and consolation. He nursed and 
petted it, as it nursed and petted and honored him. He died 
in it. And it is certainly his greatest monument.’”’ 








EDWIN BOOTH. 


From a rare photograph. 


His personality pervades the club 
which he founded. 











‘*There is no other club quite like The Players,’ continues Mr. 
Paine, adding: 


‘“The personality of Edwin Booth pervades it, and there is a 
spirit in its atmosphere not found in other large clubs—a spirit 
of unity, and ancient friendships, and mellowness which usually 
come only of small membership and long establishment. Mark 
Twain was always fond of The Players, and more than once 
made it his home. It is a true home, and its members are a 
genuine brotherhood.”’ 


In an article on this club by Emmett C. King in Munsey’s we 
are told of the Founder’s Night Ceremony, which begins about 
11.30 and ends on the stroke of midnight. ‘‘ During Mr. Booth’s 
lifetime a toast was drunk to ‘the perpetual prosperity of The 
Players’; but since his death the loving-cup is passed among 
the members, and each drinks reverently to ‘the memory of the 
founder.’ ’”’ The rooms he occupied in this club are held ‘‘as a 
hallowed spot by The Players, all their contents being kept just 
as he left them.” ‘‘The book which he last read, with the page 
marked, lies on the table, and a chair and a skull used in ‘Ham- 
let’ are also to be seen.” 
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CANADA'S THEATRICAL AMBITIONS 


IBRATIONS from the busy brain of Oscar Hammerstein 
, j appear to have reached Canada. On the heels of his idea 
to build a string of forty new opera-houses comes a plan 
from Canada to build thirty new theaters. A syndicate of 
capitalists under the name of the British-Canadian Amusement 
Company has been incorporated in Ottawa, we are told by the 
London Evening Siandard, ‘‘for the purpose of exploiting English 
actors and plays on a large seale throughout the Dominion of 
Canada.” ‘The carrying out of this all-British plan will prove 
a severe blow to American traveling companies which have 
hitherto enjoyed a practical monopoly of theatrical amusements 
in Canadian cities,” 
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in developing a school of dramatic art there, regarding Canada 
as ‘‘the Cinderella of all nations in the expression of her dramatic 
talent.”” He gave out these views to the London papers: 


‘Practical observation has taught me that drama in its high- 
est sense is almost unknown throughout the great Dominion of 
Canada. Shakespeare is appreciated and his piays taught in 
ordinary schools, but there is no actual dramatic school for the 
study of Shakespeare’s works in which young men and women 
can learn the foundations and rules of an art. . Canada is depend- 
ent for its dramatic attractions upon New York managers, 
who send traveling companies, usually of great exce’lence, 
through its provinees. England also sends its theatrical celeb- 
rities to visit its principal cities, but, as a country, the Dominion 
is entirely unrepresented by a definite dramatic output. 

“‘Now, this seems to me to be a want not only artistically, 

but also imperially. 





says this journal, 
“but it is claimed 
that the growing pros- 
perity of Canada fully 
justifies the enormous 
outlay of capital in- 
volved.’’ Some doubt 
arose in certain minds 
whether Mr. Ham- 
merstein could find 
forty cities with a 
population sufficient 
to warrant building a 
new opera-house in 
each. What must one 
say to the Canadian 
project? Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver are named and 
there the list ends. 
The Canadian census 
returns for 1911 show 
7,204,838 population, 
an increase of 1,833,- 
523 in ten years. The 
authority we quote, 








“THE PLAYERS.” 


Founded by Edwin Booth and furnished by him from garret to cellar. The exterior was 
remodeled after designs by the late Stanford White. 


Why should Canada, 
the richest and most 
magnificent of all our 
dominions, not have 
the same advantages 
that are vouchsafed 
to other parts of our 
Empire? Australia, 
South Africa, India. 
all have definite the- 
atrical enterprises be- 
longing to themselves 
alone. My ambition 
is to establish in Can- 
ada a school of dra- 
matie art where 
Shakespeare’s plays 
ean be taught, stud- 
ied, acted, and pro- 
duced under the very 
best conditions. To 
establish such a com- 
pany on the lines, say, 
of Miss Horniman’s 
Manchester company 
would necessitate the 
preliminary  educa- 
tion of a body of 
actors and actresses 
whose talents, owing 
to lack of opportu- 
nity, are still in em- 
bryo. But once es- 








the London Morning 

Post, does not give the proportion of English- to French-speaking 
people, but in the ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book” for 1911 the returns 
of the previous census gave it as about three to one. There 
were in 1907, 110,345 Indians. The rural population in 1911 was 
3,924,394; there are two cities with 300,000 and over, two with 
200,000 and over, and one with over 400,000. The Evening 
Standard reveals this much more of the theatrical scheme: 


‘“‘The Vancouver house will be commenced next month and 
finished in April. It is to be a high-class theater, seating 3,000 
persons, and will cost more than £100,000. The other theaters 
in the chain will be much after the same pattern and equally 
expensive. The work of construction on them will also begin 
in a few weeks. It is the plan of the company that its houses 
shall be so placed that the companies will have no more than a 
day’s journey between one theater and another. As this journey 
can be made on Sunday, it gives them a full week’s engagement 
in each city. 

‘‘A specialty is to.be made of British plays and ‘star’ actors. 
The names of those announced as being already under contract 
for next year are Sir Herbert Tree, Martin Harvey, Cyril Maude, 
Julia Neilson, Fred Terry, Arthur Bourchier, Violet Vanbrugh, 
Robert Loraine, Sir George Alexander, Lena Ashwell, Tom B. 
Davis, Forbes Robertson, and Lawrence Irving.” 


Mr. Louis Calvert, the English actor who was a prominent 
member of the New Theater company during its two years of 
history, has: still other schemes for developing the theater idea 
in Canada. The London Standard reports him keenly interested 


tablished, such an 
educational scheme 
would develop into a great central depot for the supply of 
genuinely well-trained young people who not only would be 
ambitious to act, but who would also have learned the practical 
business of their profession. 

‘*Canada is the only country 1 know that has not a supply 
of actors and actresses equal to its demand. The Northwest 
Territory is virgin ground as far as native dramatic production 
is concerned. A Canadian company trained in the very best 
school of Shakespearian production seems to me to be not only 
a scheme of sound business value, but also an idea of imperial 
patriotism that should inspire those who are interested in the 
educational advantages of our great Dominion to a practical 
response.” 


A later writer to the London Evening Standard, Mr. Percy 
Burton, general. manager for Forbes-Robertson, expresses his 
skepticism of fhe feasibility of the first plan. He thinks the pro- 
posals, however, indicate ‘‘a more rigorous invasion of Canada.”’ 
He wagers that ‘“‘the syndicate is much more American than 
English,” and goes on to diseuss the unnamed of the thirty towns: 


‘‘Where, pray, are the other twenty-five going to be? We 
will allow them Calgary (where a large new theater was recently 
opened by Forbes-Robertson), Edmonton, and Victoria (now in 
progress), but are Saskatoon, Regina, Moosejaw, and other 
towns, tho spreading with mushroom-like growth, yet ready for 
these half-a-million-dollar theaters run up by American capital 
for English actors to disport themselves in? And you must not 
forget that there are already first-class theaters in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, and Winnipeg, all in the hands of Americans. 
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* «When a man who knows the country is told that the houses 
‘shall be so placed that the companies will have no more than a 
day’s journey between one theater and another, and as this 
journey can be made on Sunday it gives them a full week’s 
engagement in each city,’ this gives one to think furiously. I 
remember that Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s journey between Ed- 
monton and Winnipeg was a Sabbath day’s journey—rather 
more, in fact—and eovered some 800 miles in midwinter. But 
there is not one town, let alone six, in between where he could 
stay a week. Saskatoon and Regina might be good for two or 
three nights, but not more, tho ‘the time will come.’ But it is 
not. yet! And that there are thirty towns where English com- 
panies ean stay a week each in Canada is-absurd at present, to 
say the least.” 


Mr. Burten is even more dubious of the lst of “attraetions” 
to be set. before the Canadians next year: 


‘“The names of those announced as being already under con- 
traet for next year are ‘Sir Herbert Tree’ (‘I wonder’), ‘Martin 
Harvey’ (I’m.sure he’s not, for I was chatting with him about 
this only last week), ‘Cyril Maude’ (I hae ma doots), ‘Julia 
Neilson and Fred Terry’ (I shall know about these, perhaps, 
next week), ‘Arthur Bourchier and Violet Vanbrugh, Robert 
Loraine’ (not when he sailed a week ago, unless they have eon- 
verted him by marconigram), ‘Sir George Alexander’ (who had 
been approached about the scheme of a syndieate, but was 
apparently more interested in his French plays). About Lena 
Ashwell, Tom B. Davis, and Lawrence Irving I knew nothing, 
but they should make an interesting trio.” 





MR. BENNETT'S ART ADVENTURES 
HERE 


ROBABLY Mr. Arnold Bennett is not the first foreigner 
Pp who has fallen in with the ‘‘elegantly Europeanized Ameri- 
can woman” who would softly eoo: .‘‘There is no art in 

the United States . . . I feel like an exile.” Mr. Bennett found 
the experience ‘‘exacerbating,’’ and he relieves his wounded 
feelings against ‘‘these exiles, each believing himself or herself 
to be a solitary lamp in the awful darkness.’’ There are many 
of them, he claims, and the redeeming faet is that ‘‘they bitterly 
despise one another.’’ The popular English novelist shows up 
these and kindred insincerities in Harper’s under the caption 
‘‘Your United States,” an engaging way of owning no responsi- 
bility for what he found here. As an analyst he is interesting: 


‘In the first place, these people, like nearly all dilettanti of 
art, are extremely unreliable judges of racial characteristics. 
Their mentality is allied to that of the praisers of time past, who, 
having read ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Clarissa,’ are incapable of com- 
prehending that the immense majority of novels produced in the 
eighteenth century were nevertheless terrible rubbish. They 
go to a foreign land, deliberately confine their attention to the 
artistic manifestations of that country, and then exelaim in 
ecstasy: ‘What an artistic country thisis! How different from 
my own!’ To the same class belong certain artistic visitors to 
the United States who, having in their own country deliberately 
eut themselves off from intercourse with ordinary inartistic 
persons, visit America and, meeting there the average man and 
woman in bulk, frown superiorly and exclaim: ‘This Philistine 
race thinks of nothing but dollars!’ They can not see the yet 
quite evident truth that the rank and file of every land is about 
equally inartistic. Modern Italy may in the mass be more 
lyrical than America but in either architecture or painting Italy 
is simply not to be named with America. ; 

‘‘Further, and in the seeond place, these people never did and 
never will look in the right quarters for vital art. A really 
original artist struggling under their very noses has small chance 
of being recognized by them, the reason being that they are 
imitative, with no real opinions of their own. They associate 
art with Florentine frames, matinée hats, distant museums, and 
clever talk full of allusions to the dead. It would not oceur to 
them to seareh for American art in the architecture of railway 
stations and the draftsmanship and sketsh-writing of newspapers 
and magazines, because they have not the wit to learn that 
genuine art flourishes best in the atmosphere of genuine popular 
demand.” 
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Nobody in this country deceived Mr. Bennett into thinking 
they had artistic tastes by showing him a gallery full of foreign 


masters. Indeed, ‘‘it was a somewhat melancholy experience 


to spend hours in a private palace crammed with artistic loveli- 
ness that was apparently beloved and understood, and to hear 
not a single word disclosing the slightest interest in modern 
Ameriean art.’’ Mr. Bennett was ‘‘more imprest and reassured 
by such a sight as the Inness room at the colossal Art. Institute 
of Chieago than by all the collections of old masters in America, 
tho I do not regard Inness as a very distinguished artist.’”’ He 
found it not wonderful that the dilettanti forgot. Inness when 
they forgot so many others, as, for example— 


‘In forgetting that their poor, inartistic Philistine country 
did provide, inter alia, the great writer who has influeneed French 
imaginative writers more deeply than any other foreign writer 
sinee Byron—Edgar Allan Poe; did produce one of the world’s 
supreme poets—Whitman; did produce the greatest pure 
humorist of modern times; did produce the miraculous Henry 
James; did produce Stanford White and the incomparable 
MeKim; and did produce the only two Anglo-Saxon personalities 
who in graphic art have been able to impose themselves on 
modern Europe—Whistler and John Sargent.” 


With these shots at our general neglect of native genius he 
turns to reeord his search for individual American artists to 
commend, and his “ first adventures were not satisfactory ’’: 


“*T trudged through enormous exhibitions, and they filled me 
with just the same feeling of desolation and misery that I ex- 
perience at the Royal Academy, London, or the Société des 
Artistes Frangais, Paris. In miles of slippery exercise I saw 
almost nothing that. could interest an intelligent amateur who 
had passed a notable portion of his life in studios. The first 
modern American painting that arrested me was one by Grover, 
of Chicago. I remember it with gratitude. Often, especially in 
New York, I was called upon by stay-at-home dilettanti to 
admire the work of some shy favorite, and with the best will 
in the world I could not, on account of his too obvious sentiment- 
ality. In Boston I was authoritatively informed that the finest 
painting in the whole world was at that moment being done by a 
group of Boston artists in Boston. But as I had no opportunity 
to see their work I can not offer an opinion on the proud claim. 
My gloom was becoming permanent, when one wet day I invaded, 
not easily, the Macdowell Club, and, while listening to a. chorus 
rehearsal of Liszt’s ‘St. Elizabeth,’ made the acquaintance of 
really interesting pictures by artists sueh as Irving R. Wiles, 
Jonas Lie, Henri, Mrs. Johansson, and Brinley, of whom previous- 
ly I had known nothing. From that moment I progressed. I 
met the work of James Preston and of other men who-can truly 
paint. 

- “All these, however, with all their piquant merits, were 
Parisianized. They could have put up a good show in Paris and 
emerged from French criticism with dignity. Whereas there is 
one American painter who has achieved a reputagon on the 
tongues of men in Europe without (it is said) having been in- 
fluenced by Europe or even having exhibited there. I mean 
Winslow Homer. I had often heard of Winslow Homer from 
connoisseurs who had earned my respect, and assuredly one of 
my reasons for coming to America was to see Winslow Homer’s 
pictures. My first introduction to his oil-paintings was a shock. 
I did not like them, and I kept on not liking them. I found 
them theatrical and violent in conception, rather conventional in 
design, and repellent in color. I thought the painter’s attitude 
toward sea and rock and sky decidedly sentimental beneath its 
wilful harshness. And I should have left America with broken 
hopes of Winslow Homér if an enthusiast for state-patronized 
art had not insisted on taking me to the State Museum at 
Indianapolis. In this agreeable and interesting museum there 
happened to be a temporary loan exhibit of water-colors by 
Winslow Homer. Which water-colors were clearly the produc- 
tions of a master. They forced me to reconsider my views of 
Homer’s work in general. They were beautiful; they thrilled; 
they were genuine American; there is nothing else like them. I 
shall never forget the pleasure I felt in unexpectedly encountering 
these summary and highly distinguished sketches in the quietude 
of Indianapolis. I would have liked to collect a trainful of New 
York, Chicago, and Boston dilettanti, and led them by the ears 
to the unpretentious museum at Indianapolis, and force them to 
regard fixedly these striking creations.” 
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A NEW “HOME FOR THE HOMELESS” 


Ward Beecher next May will be marked by the comple- 

. tion of a practical charity after Mr. Beecher’s own heart. 

It is made possible through the generosity of the late John 

Arbuckle and his executors, and, says the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘it 
will be a lesson in applied Christianity as 


‘kz CENTENNIAL celebration of the birth of Henry. 


William A. Jamison and Charles Jamison, have since thoroughly 
revised the plan, and as these plans stand at present they largely 
represent the ideas of his nephews. 

“Tt is a well-known fact in Brooklyn that Mr. Arbuckle’s 
greatest enthusiasm for forty years was his enthusiasm for Mr. 
Beecher, his pastor, and for Plymouth Church. Mr. Arbuckle 

gave Dr. Hillis the first $5,000 for the 





Mr. Beecher taught it, and as Mr. Arbuckle 
learned it under lis inspiration, in Plym- 
outh Church.” It will be ‘‘a home for the 
homeless, devised to meet one of the most 
subtle and least recognized needs of a great 
city.”” It will weleome from the cheerless 
hall-bedrooms the young men and women 
who have forsaken country homes to try the 
hazard of new fortunes in New York and 
Brooklyn. It was Mr. Arbuckle’s especial 
wish ‘‘to do something for his own city and in 
the neighborhood of Plymouth Church,” and 
his idea slowly crystallized in the manner 
The Eagle sets forth: 


“Several years ago Mr. Arbuckle met 
Marshall Field, and Mr. Field told him much 
about the Armour Institute in Chicago. Mr. 
Arbuckle talked to several of his friends in 
the Downtown Club of New York, and 
asked his pastor, who was going to Chicago 
to exchange with Dr. Gunsaulus of Armour 
Institute, to get all the information for him 
that could be found. The two or three 
friends with whom he talked somewhat freely 
now believe that he gave up his plan for an 
educational institution, partly because he 
felt that the Pratt Institute covered the field, 
and partly because he felt that there was no 
room for it in the vicinity of Plymouth 
Church. 








JOHN ARBUCKLE, 


The inspirer of the new Beecher Club 
to be built by his executors. 


Beecher fund and helped raise the next 
$60,000. Above the mantelpfece, therefore, 
in the large reception-room in the Arbuckle 
Memorial Building will be these words: . 





PRESENTED 
TO PLYMOUTH CHURCH 
AND 
THE PEOPLE OF BROOKLYN 
_ IN RECOGNITION OF 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
AND WHAT HE DID TO 
SAVE THE UNION 











Young men and women of the best fiber 
come to the city to seek their fortunes, ‘‘leav- 
ing behind them the safeguards of civiliza- 
tion to only a less degree than did the gold- 
seekers of Cripple Creek or the Klondike.” 
In this way does The Eagle see the pro- 
posed beneficiaries of Mr. Arbuckle’s plan: 


‘Instead of cabins these young men and 
women camp in hall-bedrooms and they eat 
in boarding-houses and restaurants as de- 
void of home influences as is the most iso- 
lated miner’s shack. Home influences these 
proud and ambitious young workers are 
bound to miss unless the people with homes 
go out, like the giver of the feast in the par- 
able, and compel them to come in. But the 
human influences, organized outside of and 








‘*No one, however, seems to know just why 
the merchant dropt his idea. Later on, Mr. Arbuckle came to 
feel that the work he was doing in connection with his ships was 
temporary and unsatisfactory. One Sunday morning Dr. Hillis 
referred to the hundreds of young men and women who live on 
the Heights. He called attention to the fact that multitudes of 
young people live in hall-bedrooms of boarding-houses and were 
strangers in the great city. Many were clerks, many book- 
keepers, many were stenographers, and all were here to make 
their fortupe. He spoke of the fact that from this class come 
the leaders; that they are the most promising class, as well as 
the neediest class. : 

“It is believed by some that it was this that crystallized Mr. 
Arbuckle’s final plan. 

‘‘When a committee asked him to subscribe to the $400,000 
fund for the Young Women’s Christian Association Building, he 
answered that he did not believe in keeping young men and 
women apart, and that he had a plan of his own. He also said, 
very emphatically, that he believed the location of such a building 
should be on the Heights, where the young people were living in 
boearding-houses, and where, as time went on, their numbers 
would increase. 

“*He wished a great room in which young men and women 
who were working their own way, and were strangers in the city, 
could have their own club-room, library, and writing-room on one 
floor; their own assembly-room, with a good gymnasium, swim- 
ming-pool, and lockers, to be used on alternate days; with certain 
class-rooms, where young women and men could be trained in 
the art of self-support, through evening classes in typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, dressmaking, millinery, kindergarten- 
ing, civil government, and allied plans. As Mr. Arbuckle was a 
man who had his own plans and did things in his own way, at 
Dr. Hillis’ request Woodruff Leeming made the preparatory 
sketch of the rooms that were desired. But shortly afterward 
ea4me Mr. Arbuckle’s death, and Mr. Arbuckle’s nephews, 


against the home, are not thus idle. Their 
appeal is constant, and if the young men and 
women do not yield to them, it-is due to the principles brought 
from the country home or the country church more often than 
to the reenforcements of virtue carried to them in the city. 

‘That was the problem of city living which John Arbuckle 
understood and which he set himself in various ways to meet. 
To the observer of his philanthropies it would seem that the text 
most often in his. mind was, ‘He setteth the solitary in families.’ 
For his final benefaction Mr. Arbuckle has undertaken to set the 
solitary of Brooklyn Heights into a family, under the shadow of 
Plymouth Church. That he should do this as a memorial to 
Henry Ward Beecher is more than a matter of personal loyalty 
to the pastor of his youth.” 


Among a number of letters from Brooklyn’s leading citizens 
one from Albert J. Lyman expresses the fitness that is felt in the 
new social institute to commemorate the great preacher: 


““ We can but rejoice, all we who loved Mr. Beecher, that the 
plans for this memorial edifice contemplate not a mere mauso- 
leum, or even monument, however noble, but a Place of Life, de- 
voted to the sentiment of human brotherhood and to the instant 
service of all the people. I am sure that he himself would not 
have it otherwise.» One never-to-be-forgotten afternoon, I re- 
member, walking with him back to his home from some occasion 
of funeral solemnity,.he said suddenly: ‘ Well, Lyman, I sup- 
pose they’ll try to take me out to Greenwood some day. But,’ 
and just then the light javelin of his unmatched humor shot 
from his eyes, ‘ God knows I won’t stay there!’ Falling into his 
tone, I asked, rather impertinently, ‘ Where, then, shall we look 
for you, Mr. Beecher?’ Instantly a change swept over his 
mobile face. The merry eyes widened, softened, and looked far 
away, and the deep note thrilled up through his voice as he 
answered gravely: ‘Oh, somewhere in the thick of things, fight- 
ing for my country.’ ”’ 
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CHURCHES AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 


CHIEF SUFFERER in every social crisis is the Church, 
A says Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, in a paper read at the Baptist 
World Congress in Philadelphia. We are facing such a crisis 
now, he thinks, a crisis due to the rebellion of the many against 
the concentration of wealth and power in the hands of the few. 
In his paper, which we find quoted in Zion’s Advocate, of Port- 
land, Maine, he declares trenchantly that ‘‘the great industrial 
working class, swiftly growing in numbers, strong in education 
and intelligence, with the 
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to the changing needs of the people, but when great classes 
feel that the Church is antagonistic to their interest.” 

How this criticism should exist in spite of the fact that ‘‘the 
spirit of Christianity is a tireless force of progress’’ is explained 
as due to the Church’s conservatism. Every Church, the writer 
thinks, is in close spiritual contact with the ideas of the age in 
which it became powerful and with ‘‘the philosophy of life, the 
fundamental moral and legal view of that age.” 
about that— 


So it comes 


“‘These ideas seem to that Church identical with morality 
and the divine order of society, and it protects and defends them. 





breath of democracy and 





self-respect in its nostrils, 
knit together by organiza- 
tion, is confronting its older 
brother, the business class, 
with a demand for a fairer 
share in the proceeds of the 
common toil, in the man- 
agement of the common 
affairs, and in the enjoy- 
ments of the light and vast- 
ness of modern knowledge 
and culture.”” He sees the 
crisis unfolding itself in this 
way: 


“Our age has outgrown 
our older order. It is aching 
in its old organization and 
straining fora new. .... 

‘*Several centuries ago 
society began to pass from 























. B; rtesy of W uff Lee: » Archi 
the patriarchal, feudal, des- See ee 


potic age into the new age 
of political democracy and 
economic capitalism. It 





THE PROPOSED BEECHER MEMORIAL. 


A club for young men and women who mainly know the cheerless comforts of hall-bedrooms. 








was a crisis accomplished 

with untold suffering and immense achievements of good. To-day 
we are once more passing from capitalism to collectivism, from an 
economic order based on special privilege and industrial autoc- 
racy to one based on equality of opportunity and industrial 
democracy. It will come with travail and bloody sweat, but once 
more it is the tread of destiny and it brings rich promise.” 


That the Church must suffer in this present social crisis as in 
others, Professor Rauschenbusch explains first on general prin- 
ciples—that the Church is a great social institution deeply rooted 
in the soil of the nation for centuries, and that when that soil 
is convulsed or washed away the roots of the Church are torn 
loose and laid bare. Then he proceeds to particulars: 


‘‘When a nation is industrialized, like ours to-day, the country 
people are sucked into the manufacturing centers, and the 
country churches, which are the chief strength of the Church, 
are left high and dry. On the other hand, the down-town 
churches are submerged with a rabble of human beings with 
which they find it hard to establish contact. In our old-fashioned 
villages there used to be a large body of substantial families 
owning farms and stores. To-day there are a few wealthy 
employers and a class of factory hands, and where are the 
village churehes to gain their financial and moral, support? 
Thus the churches suffer in the social crisis.” 


The difficulties of the Church in these times of social upheaval 
do not end simply in lack of support, he adds: 


‘‘When there is wide-spread social suffering and men realize 
keenly the wrongs under which they labor, they instinctively 
turn to the Church for aid and redress. They feel that a powerful 
body, created for the very end of establishing justice, peace, 
and love, must be able to heal the evils of society. When they 
find the Church impotent and perplexed, they accuseit....... 

“The criticism of the Church grows sharper when the Church 
not only stands impotent to help, unable to adjust itself promptly 


That is very welcome to the social classes who are in possession, 
and they lean on the conservative forces of the Church. On the 
other hand the rising and aspiring classes, who embody new and 
raw principles of morality, feel the authority of the Church exerted 
against them and the cause which they feel to be holy, and they 
bitterly resent what seems to them a spiritual perversion of the 
Church.” 


For illustrations, Professor Rauschenbusch accuses pretty 
nearly every Church in Christendom, Protestant and Catholic, 
and states regretfully that while the people are struggling toward 
political liberty and social brotherhood, the Churches “have, 
with fatal persistence, ranged themselves on the other side.” 
This has produced more alienation from religion, he declares, 
than all other causes combined. 





OUR “BUDGET OF LUXURIES”—In yearly contributions 
to church work at home the American people spend $250,- 
000,000 and for foreign missions $12,000,000. But lest these 
sums should arouse our complaisance it is pointed out that the 
American people pay for confectionery, soft drinks, and chewing- 
gum. $71,000,000 more than they pay for chureh work and foreign 
missions combined. ~The terms for this comparison are furnished 
by the American Federation of Sex Hygiene, of which Dr 
Charles W. Eliot is president. A list of money-consuming ob- 
jects is included under what is called a ‘‘National Budget of 
Luxuries and Surplusage.”’ The Churchman arranges in a 
group ‘‘eight of the more important items in the huge bill of 
tolls on the prosperity of the nation, aggregating in all in round 
numbers $8,000,000,000, which the American people may be 
said to levy upon themselves annually.” Thus: 








a See eee eg ey ey ee $2,000,000,000 

Kase eb STR ee do eR CRN aE EAS ESTE 1,200,000,000 
Sante SAREE Say iepe ne SMB CR Re it are ye 800,000,000 
DID. oo 5s oc 0s ood cin kp kanes seee> 500,000,000 
CNET 6 iin. os SEs ARSE CTA ea ER 200,000,000 
TS NE a. vhs) cones oe ease wens be Pee 120,000,000 
Patent medicines. .... 6... cece cee ccc enececd 80,000,000 
CIT noob ins Vk phe Sena DaRS 13,000,000 


Of this list The Churchman observes: 


‘On the assumption that an honest and careful inquiry has 
been made‘in regard to these items, the list certainly is one that 
should make the American people take heed as to its ways. Of 
the items listed each class has its special defenders, who probably 
justify their own proportion of the expenditure as eminently 
proper, while probably condemning some of the other classes. 
The fact that intoxicating liquors and tobacco head the list of 
these tolls on the wealth and industry of the American people 
wall not surprize any one. The story in regard to them is an old 
one, and the statement in regard to the expenditure involved is 
only impressive by its vast aggregate. As to jewelry, its value 
may be said to remain and does not, like that of liquors and 
tobacco, pass away in physical excitement or in smoke. As to 
automobiles, also, while the expenditure unquestionably far 
exceeds the value conferred and in many cases leads to bank- 
ruptey and loss of life, they, also, are an incident in the march of 
progress and invention and there is a real benefit conferred by 
them. Of the four remaining items of those listed—confection- 
ery, soft drinks, patent medicines, and chewing-gum—it would 
seem that, after making a reasonable deduction for legitimate 
expenditure on these items, the aggregate of money worse than 
uselessly spent upon them is enormous. But, as we said, the 
figures as a whole for these eight items when put forth under 
such sanction are provocative of thought and are in themselves 
more impressive than any comment.” 





THE NUN'S-GARB QUESTION 


ARRING a few expressions of dissatisfaction or open 
B objection, the religious press, both Protestant and 
Catholic, seem to acquiesce amicably in President Taft’s 
solution of the Indian-school question. The nuns already em- 
ployed as teachers in the schools, numbering, it is said, only 
fifty-one in two thousand, may continue to wear the religious 
garb, but no new teachers so habited shall, be employed, nor 
shall the Government take over any more denominational 
schools, if the President’s advice is followed. The ruling on 
Commissioner Valentine’s order is not formal but advisory, and 
acceptance is expected to follow. Several journals review the 
President’s letter without comment. The President based his 
views upon the report of Secretary Fisher, who argued that ‘‘the 
national principle of separation of church and state was en- 
dangered no more by the biretta than by the broad-brimmed 
hat of the Quaker.’”’ The Congregationalist (Boston) finds that 
the President’s decision ‘‘falls far short of what the defenders of 
separation between church and state have demanded.”’ It adds: 


“‘It rests the whole proportion of payment by the Government 
for religious uses upon the will of Congress and not upon the 
broad constitutional principle of separation between church and 
state. In the meantime the fifty-one nuns are to remain as 
teachers and the rooms owned by the Government as public 
schools are to be used, out of school hours, for religious instruc- 
tion by sectarian teachers.” 


The question of constitutional interpretation seems to have 
brought forward another aspect that may arouse further dis- 


cussion. The Congregational paper promises further views on 
this line. It is this, too, that especially interests The Jewish 
Exponent (Philadelphia), which quotes with comment the 


Secretary’s paragraph: 


‘*Secretary of the Interior Fisher in his letter to the Commis- 
sioner says among other things: 

“The religious regulations of the Indian Service permit the 
use of the school buildings for the religious ceremonies of all sects 
under uniform regulations and without discrimination. Neither 
religion itself nor the free exercise thereof has been prohibited 
by or under color of any law of Congress. The Constitution does 
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not provide that Congress may not expend the public moneys 
for religious purposes. If it did the Constitution would have 
been violated, and is now being violated, by the employment of 
chaplains i in the Army and Navy and for Congress itself.’ 

“It is true that the Constitution does not expressly prohibit 
the expenditure of public money for religious purposes, but such 
a prohibition is a necessary implication. The fact that such 
appropriations have been made does not justify them. If chap- 
lains are desired by men in the Army and Navy the several de- 
nominations should pay them. That, however, is another story.” 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Methodist, Chicago) 
“regrets that President Taft has not seen his way to uphold 
Commissioner Valentine in his decision.’’ It seems also to see 
some ulterior motives in the President’s decision: 


‘** Any one who has followed him in his relation to the Roman 
Catholic Church can easily see that even to rule that henceforth 
no new teachers shall wear ecclesiastical garb must have pained 
him. We must accept the ruling of the President as final. He 
has yielded as much as he feels he can, and those who for con- 
scientious reasons have objected to these Roman Catholic teachers 
appearing before their wards in their garb must be content to 
abide the passage of years before this wrong can be rectified. 

“The ruling is, of course, a victory for Protestants, for the 
admission is made that the wearing of a garb while on duty is 
contrary to the spirit of the law and of public opinion. The 
fact is that the presence of these sisters wearing their robes, their 
crucifixes, and their rosaries before these susceptible Indians is 
practically winning them to the Roman Catholic Church. That 
Church makes its appeal through these very things, and to de- 
prive them of foisting upon these Indian schools the afore- 
mentioned insignia of authority will practically eliminate the 


_ appeal of that Church.” 


The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) remarks: 


‘Some Protestants can’t understand how Catholic suscepti- 
bilities should be wounded by the reading in the public schools 
of the Protestant Bible. Some Catholics can’t understand why 
the garb of our good sisters should so offend Protestant sus- 
ceptibilities as to bar a competent nun-teacher from the public 
schoolroom. 

‘*Neither of us is to be the judge, herein, of the reasonableness 
of the other’s susceptibility. The fact that the Protestant de- 
clares his feelings are wounded should be sufficient for us, in 
a forum like the public school, where the mutual agreement is 
that nothing sectarian shall be intruded; we should instantly 
follow the golden rule of Christian comity. 

‘*But there are special cases and exceptional situations. To- 
day the Protestant Bible is read and Protestant opening hymns 
are sung in dozens of public schoois, even in States where the 
courts have adjudged such exercises sectarian. But the attend- 
ance at these schools is exclusively Protestant; the districts are 
Protestant settlements. Catholics would be quixotic and fanat- 
ical to insist upon the letter of the law when they suffer no 
injury. The spirit of tolerance should govern. 

‘“The temporary and special situation in certain of the govern- 
ment Indian schools, where some fifty out of two thousand 
teachers wear the garb of the Catholic Sisterhoods, is of a like 
nature. President Taft has adjudicated the matter like the big, 
broad man he is.”’ 


The Outlook (New York) feels that President Taft’s decision 
‘ean hardly be satisfactory to anybody,’ adding: 


‘*Devout Catholics who believe it is a function of government 

to teach religion will not be satisfied, because the President de- 
cides that no teachers will hereafter be engaged in such schools 
who wear ecclesiastical garb; devout Protestants will not be 
satisfied, because fifty-one teachers formerly connected with Cath- 
olic schools now wearing ecclesiastical dress in the government 
schools are permitted to continue the practise; the great body of 
American citizens, without regard to religious creed, who be- 
lieve in the complete separation of church and state will not be 
satisfied with the President’s explanation of what is sectarian 
and what is not sectarian in government administration. . 
It would be much better to turn all Indian schools over to 
private management, letting the Catholic Indians go to Catholic 
schools and the Protestant Indians to Protestant schools, than 
to involve the public-school system of the United States in any 
kind of a controversy over what we hope is the irrevocably 
established policy of a complete separation of church and state 
in this country.” 























THE AMERICAN GOOD ROADS 
CONGRESS 


NE of the most important gatherings 

for theconsideration.of good roads.was 

the American Road Congress held at Atlan- 

tic City during the:past week. More thana 

thousand delegates from all localities in the 
United States were in attendance. 

In the two days of the convention de- 
voted to road-users the -program was in 
charge of automobilists. Almost -every 
phase of road building and maintenance 
was considered. Among the many sub- 
jects discust during the deliberations were: 
Federal Aid for Good Roads; Economic 
Benefits of Good Roads; Comparison of 
American and Foreign Roads; Adequate 
Sign-Posts; License Systems; Road- 
making Machinery; Through Routes; 
‘“* Seeing America First’; Road Jurisdic- 
tion; Building and Maintenance, ete. 

Gov. Woodrow Wilson in his address of 
welcome advocated strongly Federal aid 
for improved ‘roads, among other things 
saying: 


“The question of highways is one of the 
few great instrumentalities of our public 
and our communal 
life with which the 
Government is of 
necessity connected. 
[ see that we must do 
what we have been 
very backward in do- 
ing as com d with 
other nations. We 
must more and more 
engage the Govern- 
ment in providing the 
general facilities of 
the, common life. We 
have never doubted 
that the Government 
had the right to sup- 
ply these facilities 
which private en- 
deavor has never been 
expected to supply. 
Therefore we are not 
upon a new ground 
of theory; we are 
merely upon a new 
ground of tactics, and when I think of what 
the highways mean I seem to be thinking 
of the whole history of the human race. 

“T tell you frankly my interest in good 
roads is not merely an interest in the 
pleasure of riding in autos. It is not 

‘merely an interest in the much more im- 
portant matter of affording farmers of 
this country and residents in villages means 
of ready aceess to such neighboring mar- 
kets as they need for economic benefit, but 
it is also the interest in weaving as compli- 
eated and elaborate a net of neighborhood 
and State and national opinion together 
as it is possible to weave. It is of the most 
fundamental importance that the United 
States should think in big pieces, should 
think together, should think ultimately as:a 
whole, and I feel in my enthusiasm for good 
roads something:of the old opposition that 
there always has been in me to any kind of 
sectional feeling. 

‘“Whenever you increase what the United 
States is doing, you must immediately in- 
crease the facilities of the United States for 
handling what it has made after it has made 
it. You ean not rationally increase the 
prosperity of this country without increas- 
ing the road facilities of this country. 

“We are merely t ing the energies 


ator. 


of a nation together, linking them in a 
single pattern, or, rather, we are merely 





setting them free when we facilitate and 
—- the ‘interests of a congress like 
this.” 


The question of automobile licenses was 
discust by Prof. Charles Thaddeus Terry, 
of ‘Columbia University, chairman of the 
American Automobile Association Legis- 
lative Board. ‘Speaking on “ The Law of 
the Automobile,’ Professor Terry declared 
it was the right of the motorist to be deliv- 
ered from bearing all the expense of road 
building and maintenance. He asserted 
the double ‘tax levied on autoists in:all but 
two States to be unjust. Registration, he 
believed, should be for the purpose of iden- 
tification only, except for a small tax equal 
to that of other vehicles and applicable to 
all. 

Frank D. Lyon, secretary of the New 
York State Automobile Association, urged 
the necessity of Government supervision 
over highways. Speaking upon this -sub- 
ject, he said: 


‘“What we need first of all is a Federal 
Department of Highways. All persons 
interested in good roads should demand the 
establishment of this department. The 
head of it should be empowered to go into 





THIS POWERFUL ‘MOTOR FIRE-PUMP AND "HOSE*WAGON COMBINED, 


One of the exhibits at the Denver Convention of Fire Engineers, is driven by a 6-cylinder 514 
x 6% engine of 72.6 horse-power with reciprocating duplex double-acting pump in front of radi- 
Capacity 600 gallons per minute at 120 lbs. net pump pressure. 


the States, confer with the State highway 
departments, and ascertain just what ‘they 
desire in the -way of a Federal highway. 
For those States which have already ‘built 
main arteries and desire them to be con- 
verted into Federal highways an appro- 
priation should be made for ‘their mainte- 
nance.” 


Jurisdiction over French highways was 
deseribed by Mr. De Pulligini, Engineer in 
Chief of Bridges and Highways for the 
Government of France. M. Pulligini ex- 
plained that roads in France are classified 
under National Roads, Departmental 
Roads, Main Traffic Roads, ‘Roads of Com- 
mon Interest, Ordinary Local Roads, 
Country Roads, and Streets. The first 
two classes are designated main roads. 
When ‘the national roads are the property 
of the state their classification is vested in 
the state. When these roads are declared 
to be of public utility by decree of the 
Council of State they are established and 
maintained at the expense of the Federal 
treasury, being under direct control of the 
Minister of Public Works. 

That millions of dollars are being wasted 
in this country for want of State legislation 
which will prohibit counties from issuing 


road-construction bonds without providing 
for a depreciation fund for road mainte- 
nance was the assertion of ‘H.W. Anderson, 
of Virginia. 

Contending that America’s scenic at- 
tractions will never be given adequate 
emphasis until it is possible to reach all 
parts:of the country comfortably by roads, 
Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State Geologist :cf 
North ‘Carolina, said that. “‘ onp reason fo 
many persons go abroad every year is 
that:in Europe the governments spend so 
much for good roads that all or most all 
points of interest can be reached over 
excellent highways.” 


FIRE EXPERTS CONSIDER MOTOR- 
DRIVEN APPARATUS 


No recent event has served to empha- 
size more strongly the rapid substitu- 
tion of motor fire apparatus than the 
Fortieth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Engineers, held 
at Denver last month. Twenty pieces of 
fire-fighting equipment were exhibited. 
Each one of the twenty was motor-driven. 
Says The Automobile: 


“Of the eleven papers read and discust 
at the meetings of the 
association, five dealt 
with motor-driven 
equipment, and none 
was more thoroughly 
discust:or listened to 
with greater attention 
than those on the sub- 
ject of motors in the 
fire-department serv- 
ice. 

Fire-department 
heads from every im- 
portant city in the 
United States, Can- 
ada, Panama, and the 
Philippines were in at- 
tendance. ‘The con- 
sensus of opinion was 
that motor-driven ap- 
paratus far. -exceeds 
horses in points of 
speed, economy, and 
reliability under trying weather conditions, 
and that within the next few years all fire 
departments will be completely motorized. 
The same journal continues: 


“A canvass of the 500 fire-chiefs gathered 
at Denver showed that ‘practically every 
municipality of 10,000 inhabitants and 
over had one or more pieces of motor- 
driven equipment, and in some ‘towns, 
notably Savannah, Ga., horses had been 
eliminated. Very few cities are there in 
which the chief’s wagon is not a motor-car, 
and usually the complete motorization of 
the department is only a matter of time 
after the advantages of motors over horses 
are demonstrated by the chief’s own 
vehicle. 

“Discussion of the advantages of the 
motor-car over the horse-drawn wagon for 
the chief is hardly necessary. The fore- 
most consideration is the speed with which 
it enables the head of the department to 
reach the scene of fire, have its seriousness 
gaged, his campaign planned, and be ready 
to give the necessary orders by the time 
the apparatus arrives. This is assuming 
that the motorization of the department 
has proceeded no farther than the chief’s 
wagon. Where there are other pieces of 
motorized apparatus a motor-car for the 
man in command is an absolute necessity, 
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otherwise he would be lagging so far behind 
his motor apparatus that his usefulness as 
a field-ecommander would be seriously im- 
paired. As to the actual speed, except on 
the very shortest runs, motorization of the 
chief’s conveyance cuts in half the time 
required to reach the scene of battle. And 
this may be taken as generally true, that 
wherever the horse has been replaced by 
the motor in fire-department service, the 
tength of time to reach the fire from the 
station under average conditions is just 
about one-half of the time required for a 
similar piece of apparatus drawn by the 
four-legged tractor. What this means to a 
department at the early stages of fire when 
seconds mean thousands of dollars, or per- 
haps even human lives, needs no dilation 
here. 

“This average figure of twice the speed 
for the motor apparatus to that obtained 
by horse-drawn equipment is only for runs 
of medium length. In very short runs 
there is slight advantage in the point of 
time for the motors, but when the length of 
run approaches one-half mile or more the 
motors gain more noticeably. In the case 
of very long runs the motors show the most 
superiority, for they can maintain speed 
for the entire distance, whereas the horse- 
driver must regulate his speed according 
to the distance. All in all, the advantage 
of the motor in the point of speed increases 
proportionately to the distance covered. 

“Under average conditions of load, dis- 
tance, streets, and traffic, horse-drawn 
equipment can make from ten to fifteen 
miles per hour, while the motor-driven 
equipment under corresponding conditions 
can average between twenty and thirty 
miles per hour. 

“Figures for the cost of keeping a horse 
vary between $15 and $25 per month. 
Chief Kenlon, of New York, finds that the 
average cost to keep one horse one month 
in the fire-department service of that city 
is approximately $20. In this statement 
Chief Bawker, of Passaic, N. J., coincides, 
as do most of the others. Chief Kennedy, 
of Billings, Mont., finds that each horse 
costs him $17 per month; Chief Post, of 
Shelby, Ohio, puts the figure at $19. San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Boston, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Montreal—in fact all of the 
larger cities—expend very close to $20 a 
month for each of their horses, so this 
figure can be taken as a good average. 

“Cost of maintenance of motor appara- 
tus shows a wide variation. A chemical 
and hose combination costs Shelby, Ohio, 
$2.60 per month for maintenance, includ- 
ing repairs, gasoline, oil, ete. The motor 
displaces two horses at $19 per month each 
or a total of $38 for the two. This repre- 
sents a saving of $35.40 to the city per 
month, or over 90 per cent. T. F. Kennedy, 
chief of the Billings, Mont., department, 
finds that triple combination displacing 
three horses costs $10 per month. The 
horses cost $17 each or $51 total per month, 
a saving through the motor of $41, or 
better than 80 per cent. 

“Savannah, Ga., a city of about 100,000 
population, has ef- 
fected a saving of 
$2,225.78 in five 
months by the use 
of its motor-driven 
equipment, according 
to Chief Ballantyne: : 
This city is complete-- » 
ly motorized. It has 
fourteen pieces, in- 
eluding two chief's . 
cars. The pumps are 
all gasoline except ~ 
three, which are 
motorized steamers 
and are held as _ re- 
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from three to four men, or rather make 
that many more available as fire-fighters in 
each company. 

“Very naturally, one of the first develop- 
ments in the way of the motorization of 
fire departments was the substitution of a 
gasoline tractor for horses, hitching the 
tractor to the same machine as the horses 
formerly pulled. This method of motor- 
ization has been successful, particularly 
with such heavy pieces as steam-pumps, 
aerial ladders, and water-towers... New 
York is perhaps the leader in this method 
of motorizing, altho some other towns are 
employing it. Passaic, N.J., is one of these 
and the chief of its fire department, R. H. 
Bawker, is authority for the statement that 
the cost of hauling the apparatus so 
equipped was one-tenth of the cost of 
hauling the same apparatus with horses. 
Chief Bawker states two tractors were 
purchased at the beginning of the year 1910 
for pulling the hook-and-ladders. One is a 
90-horse-power tractor which pulls an aerial 
truck having a 75-foot extension ladder and 
weighs 10 tons; the other is an 80-horse- 
power tractor pulling an ordinary city-size 
truck. During the year ending May 30, 
1912, the two tractors averaged a cost of 
$8.85 per month, against the cost of $190.10 
per month for horses on the same appara- 
tus. These figures include gasoline, oil, and 
repairs of every description to the tractors, 
and the figures for the horses include feed- 
ing and shoeing, repairs to harness, and 
veterinary fees. 

‘Of even more importance than economy 
is the question of reliability. Chief Kenlon 
states that during the six months ending 
August 19 a motor-drawns steam fire- 
engine has answered upward of 500 ealls, 
and in no ease has it failed to reach the fire 
in most eases in better time than the horses. 
On the strength of this performance the 
city of New York has just let the contract 
for twenty-eight tractors. Sixty-one new 
companies are being organized fully motor- 
ized. Instead of stables the stations are 
garages. 

‘In illustrating the dependability of the 
tractors in the Passaic service, Chief 
Bawker stated that during the eighteen 
months in which they have been pulling 
the trucks there has not been a time when 
the alarm has sounded that there has been 
trouble in starting, and when started the 
tractors have always arrived at and re- 
turned from the fire without trouble or 
delay. There are some very steep hills in 
the city of Passaic, but the tractors make 
eight miles an hour on the steepest of them. 

“In the winter season when snow and 
ice cover the streets it does not interfere 
to any extent with the operation of the 
tractors. In one instance, Chief Bawker 
states, it snowed continuously for twenty- 
four hours when an alarm was turned in 
from the hill section of the city. A speed 
of fifteen miles an hour was made through 
streets unbroken by traffic. The best 


horses could have done under similar cir- 
cumstances would have been five miles per 
hour. 

“With tractors doing so well, it is to be 
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expected that apparatus in which the 
motor is on the same truck would do as 
well or better in snow and ice, for in the 
latter type the weight is on the driving- 
wheels, where it should be to give traction. 

According to George C. Hale, Fire and 
Water Commissioner of Kansas City, Mo., 
a motor-driven three-way combination got 
to a fire and handled it through twenty-six 
inches of snow when all the horse-drawn 
ok Reon became irretrievably — stuck. 

ith chains on all four wheels and the load 
helping to give traction. these motor-driven 
pieces can’ go through storms that horses 
ean not face. 

‘For experiences in snow, one would 
imagine Calgary, Canada, to be the city 
offering the most rigorous conditions, but 
James A. Smart, chief of Calgary’s fire 
department, says that the snowfall is not 
great but is very dry and often drifts to a 
depth of two or three feet. He has had in 
use for the past three winters a 40-horse- 
power squad-wagon, and during that period 
has never been tied up and never failed to 
reach a fire under any weather conditions. 
Under light flaky snow Chief Smart says 
he has seen 75 per cent. of the horses fail 
in attempting to reach a fire on asphalt 
pavement up a slight grade that.the motors 
negotiated without difficulty. 

“There is not the unanimity of opinion 
in regard to the availability of the gasoline- 
motor as a pumping-engine that there is 
as to its advantages as a propelling unit. 

““Chief Magee, of Dallas, Texas, allows 
but one man to look after his motor-pump 
and permits no one else to lift the hood. 
He cites one long stretch of work which 
proved the reliability of the motor-pump 
to his satisfaction. After getting the pump 
to the fire in record time the motor pumped 
water for three lines of hose for seventeen 
and one-half hours and for one line of hose 
for three hours longer. The operators of 
the Dallas motor-pumps number three to 
each pump and work on three shifts. One 
of these is called the chief engineer. 

““Motor-pumps as distinguished from 
steamers have not yet proven their entire 
reliability to the complete satisfaction of 
many fire engineers, who hold that the 
gasoline-engine is the best method of getting 
the pump to the fire, the steamer is the 
better for doing the pumping.,. One of the 
reasons advanced by the adherents of ‘the 
steamer as a pump in conjunction with the 
motor as the propeller is that it is asking 
too much of the gasoline-engine in its pres- 
ent state of imperfection to expect entire 
reliability for hours of steady work at top 
load after it has been pushed to get the 
pump there in the shortest possible time. 
Adherents of the motor-pump say that if 
the motor is looked after and operated by a 
competent man, and by that man alone, 
there need be no fear of premature exhaus- 
tion of the motor from overwork. 

“Another objection against the motor- 
pumps is that with the present arrange- 
ments their exhaust gases can not be used 
to thaw out frozen hydrants, as is done 
with live steam from the boiler of the 
steamer. In answer to this, those who up- 
hold the motor-pump 
say that when the 
hydrants are proper- 
ly installed and 
looked after they will 
not freeze. Never- 
theless, hydrants do 
freeze,, and . ,some 
means must be’ pro- 
vided to thaw them 
out. Chief Kenlon 
urges the-use of elec- 
tricity in the same 
way as it is employed 
on water-pipes, and 


- 





serves. Chief Ballan- 
tyne states that the 
motor-pumps save 


TWO IMMENSE STICKS OF TIMBER, 


Ninety feet long by twenty inches square, weighing tep tons, were hauled through the streets of 


San Francisco by this single motor tractor. 


even suggests that 
the motor-pumps 
earry with them 


(Continued on page. 630) 
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- Franklin “Little Six” “Thirty” 


A full powered, light weight, small “Six” operated 
at low cost. 


Ee 
pap pe rd 


Silent, smooth running and flexible—the only six- 
cylinder “Thirty.” 
Built in two types — a five-passenger touring and 
- a two-passenger Victoria-Phaeton. Price $2800. 
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Men accustomed to studying and analysing the causes of unusual efficiency in their 
affairs will be interested in knowing why Franklin motor cars (1) use less gasoline, 
averaging 20% to 35% more mileage per gallon; (2) use less oil averaging 400 miles 
per gallon, without smoke ; (3) use fewer tires, averaging 8000 to 10,000 miles per set, 
the 1911 record; (4) travel faster in the long run, owners thinking little of making 250, 
300 or even 350 miles and more per day, without fatigue ; (5) ride easier, bowling along 
so smoothly and comfortably, without jolt or jar, that driver and occupants are uncon- 
scious that they are steadily traveling 30, 35 and 40 miles per hour; (6) and wear 
longer than other cars, depreciation being much less, due to the intelligent, scientific use 
of carefully selected materials. 
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There are sound technical reasons for each of these facts; They are clearly defined, 
in an interesting, concise style, in a booklet, entitled, “An Analysis of Franklin Motor 
Car Construction,” recently issued by our engineers. 
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A copy will gladly be mailed on request to any one seriously thinking 
of buying a car. Of course, requesting this booklet does not obligate 
you in any way, nor entail listening to the all-too-common, follow-up 
solicitation, but we would appreciate your writing on your business 
stationery and'signing ‘your official title. Kindly address Dept. L. 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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Why Feed Your 
Profits toY our 


Horses? 
Sit down and figure 


itout. Your horse delivery sys- 
tem is an unnecessary drain on 
yourgrossincome. Horseflesh 
is not only costly in itself, but 
any horse-delivery system will 
eat its own head off. ‘Wouldn't 
you rather have a more efficient, 


more dependable, more economi- 
cal delivery service? 


Electric Commer- 
cial Vehicles are 100% faster 
than horses Electric haulage 
is 10% to 25% cheaper than 
horse delivery. These facts can 


be proved by actual figures from 
your own books. 


The average life 


of a horse, pulling heavy loads 
over city streets, is four years. 
Electric Commercial Vehicles 
are durable—a fleet of ten 5-ton 
Electric trucks, installed eight 
years ago, is still in use and giving 
excellent service. 


Electric Commer- 


cial Vehicles will work for you 
every dayin the year—in sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s snow. 
There is no worry—less work and 
less stable space arerequired. Any 
of your teamsters can quickly learn 
to operate an: Electric efficiently. 


Electric Commercial Ve- 
hicles widen your area of delivery, 
and their distinctively up-to-date 


appearance has immense advertising value 
which costs you nothing. 


Interesting literature about 
Electric Commercial Vehicles 
sent gladly. Write today. 





Public interest and private advan- 
tage both favor the Electric 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION 


(9) OF AMERICA 
124 West 42nd Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS AND CARS 


(Continued from page 628) 


an arrangement of some sort for utilizing 
the power lines and lighting mains. Chief 
Ringer, of Minneapolis, states that aleohol 
in the quantity of about a pint thaws the 
hydrants in a short time.” 


AUTUMN €ARE OF THE CAR 


“The autumn. months are always trying 
to the paint and finish and upholstery of 
the ear,” says The Automobile. “High 
winds, driving rains, muddy highways, and 
abnormal road and weather conditions: 
generally all conspire to viciously attaek 








From ‘*Motor World.”* 
A 5-TON DUMPING TRUCK. 


everything that makes the car beautiful. 
Decaying organic and other matter found 
in country and village highways, mixt with 
the manifold soils, are particularly destrue- 
tive to varnish. Moreover, the car is more 
frequently and at longer periods exposed 
to beating storms, which exposure is harsh 
and unrelenting-and blighting to the finish. 
These same untoward conditions are like- 
wise detrimental to the upholstery, 
affecting its wear and color and general 
appearance. 

“No hard-and-fast rules need be written 
down to govern the care of the car during 
this period of weather extremes. Local 
conditions and circumstances must natu- 
rally to a certain extent be considered. 
However, this one general rule will apply 
to all classes of cars and to all sections of 
country, namely, frequent washing of the 
ear with water robbed of its chill. A't all 
events, wash the car immediately after a 
drive over muddy or wet streets and high- 
ways. Wet dust or mud are powerful ab- 
sorbents, and acting on recently applied 
varnish or upon varnish in the full flower of 
its luster will nip the gloss beyond any 
remedy other than revarnishing. 

“During the cold, moist days of autumn 
the car should have storage in quarters with 
sufficient prevailing warmth to dispel 
moisture. Moisture in any form except 
that applied through the process of washing 





is to a greater or less extent injurious to 
the finish or to the color under the protec- | 
tion of the finish. Moisture is 
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formly when 
formly warmed. 

“The top should at this period of the 
year receive constant attention, for now are 
the days of hard usage with days of im- 
proper storage. If, when e to stormy 
weather during road service, it is folded 
up immediately upon its return to storage 

uarters without drying off and without 

e necessary cleaning operations, the top is 
sure to become very soon the shabbiest- 
leoking part of the car. 

“Into a twelve-quart pailful of tepid 
water whip enough: Castile soap. to create 
suds, and with a soft spenge clean off the 
accumulations and freshen up the enamel. 
This, in fact, is-about all the treatment that 
the hand-buffed or the machine-buffed 
leather top should reeeive at any time so 
long as- the enamel continues in good con- 
dition.- Dry off the leather with a.chamois 
skin. If the top is made of rubber, wash 
with the same weak soap solution, dry off, 
and, when the wear of the rubber has 
aes seeverny. apply a good, re- 
iable dressing, preferably one bought ready 
for use. 

“Tf choice is made of a shop-prepared 
dressing, the following formula provides 
for a thoroughly reliable one: Of liquid 
asphaltum, one part; castor oil, three 
— Stir into the mass a bit of drop 

lack to soften and: increase the density of 
the color. Rub this on the top with a tuft 
of clean waste. Mohair tops will require 
a smart going over with a whisk-broom. 
Pantasote may be sponged off'and given a 
rub with some renovating medium to 
freshen the finish and keep it in presentable 
condition. 

“Ultimately, of course, the Pantasote 
will require something more substantial 
than a mere renovating, and when this 
stage of wear is reached a thin coat of 
finishing varnish, fully elastic and thinned 
with turpentine, should be brushed on. 

“As a matter of general information for 
the car owner, it should be stated that all 
top-dressings, renovators, and the like 
should be put on sparingly. A thin, uni- 
form application is more beneficial, invari- 
ably, than a heavy volume of material. All 
cloth linings for the top should get a sys- 
tematic brushing out, and the leather fur- 
nishings likewise require attention. Clean 
white cotton-waste will take up dust and 
dirt from the leather upholstery. To clean 
the parts around buttons and tufting, an 
oval chiseled sash tool, such as painters 
use in washing up work for varnishing, 
will be found effective. Carpets and other 
removable furnishings need to be taken out 
of the car often and put under the vacuum 
cleaner. Indeed, the vacuum cleaner under 
the right adjustment can be put inside the 
car and made to take out every atom of 
loose dust and. dirt. 

“A car in constant use, and particularly 
during late summer and. autumn, soon be- 


(Continued on page 632) 


iven storage quarters uni- 





a subtle medium, and it pen- 
etrates spaces often deemed 
impervious. When gaining a 
foot-hold under a body of paint 
its progress is certain, and the 
undoing of the finish is sure. 
It may not undermine the 
paint structure in a day or a 
night, and possibly not in 
months, but once seated it 
works persistently and with 
the certainty of fate. Garages 
and repositories are often in- 
adequately heated during the 
cold months of the year. This 
is a bad practise, and to the 
car-owner an’ expensive one. 
Other things being equal, the 
varnish will wear longer and 
maintain its luster more uni- 





From ‘‘The Manufacturers’ Record."’ 
THIS UNUSUAL MOTOR-SUPPLY TRUCK IS USED IN SURVEYING 
THE EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA. 
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TIMKEN 


AXLES & BEARINGS 








Getting Maximum Power from Engine to Wheels 
It isn’t only ‘the size or rated horse-power of your engine— 


It’s how much of that power gets to the wheels. 
Right here iswhere good gears count—and count mighty strong. 


Gears that are good enough to meet Timken ideals of efficiency can’t be completely made 


by any gear-cutting machine—even the finest. 

They have to be ground to perfect accuracy. This increases expense, but Timken 
does it because it makes for quietness and efficiency. 
What’s more—we couldn’t find a gear-grinding machine or method in 
existence that would remove a// the little inaccuracies left by even the finest 



















cutters, 
So we invented a process—designed and built a special machine. 







Two other important facts— 

Timken Gears are combined into a unit driving-plant assembled 
and tested before it is bolted to the axle-housing. 
And they are kept always in perfect mesh by Timken 
_ Tapered Roller Bearings, which are adjustable. 


These things are all necessary—not one could be , 
left out of the top value car. They mean 
getting the full mileage from every last 


drop of gasoline. 


Get the whole story of axle and bearing importance and 
construction by writing to either address below for 
the Timken Primers, C-7 “On the Care and 
Character of Bearings,’’ and C-8 ‘On the 
Anatomy of Automobile Axles.”’ 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co 
- wDETROIT, MICH. 
The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS AND CARS 


(Continued from page 630) 


comes insanitary if left without regular 
cleaning work for the inside, With all dirt 
there is mixt more or less decaying matter, 
and to make the car clean and wholesome 
this should be taken out at the end of every 





“A good practise for removing dust from 
/ the outside of the body after a run is to go 

ae : over the surface with a wool duster. For 
\ G } ss e anything that sticks closer than dust resort 





must be had to the water-bath; and in any 
x event this water-bath, as already advised, 


Look Sharply at the Lighting = ghee ag ged gente! Eig om 


With emphasis it needs repeating . that 


E ° 7 f N ag no circumstances, except coy which 
m g e te or the present can not possibly be sur- 
quip ent 0 you ‘Ww ar mountéd, should mud be permitted to dry 
If the price of the car you buy includes lighting equipment, remember you are not upon the finish of the car. When, unfor- 
getting it free—you’re paying for it. tunately, this happens, a soft spray of 
So you have a right to insist that you shall have rea/ Lighting equipment,and nota make-shift. water will loosen the earthy substance, 


Generators are very cheap and are therefore furnished as “‘ lighting equipment’? by 


and then under a gentle volume of water 
some car manufacturers. 


the surface will come forth clean and bright. 


Thousands upon thousands of these devices _ The difference in cleanliness, convenience, re- Alway Food the fea surface off with a 
that “come with the car” have been thrownaway __ liability and brilliancy of light is your clear gain clean, nt-free chamois-skin. 
in disgust. when you INSIST upon Prest-O-Lite. ‘*During the autumn months the surface, 
Before you buy the car, INSIST that the gen- BP ging: Ripe ol on pk yt et pg ee shorn of its high luster and perhaps a little 
erator be taken off and thata Prest-O-Lite Tank — ing’system. Has no complications, no delicate parched from summer wear, will need and 
be put on instead. - ein nat _ Parts.and no costly repairs that can only be made should receive the renewing effect of a first- 
Any experienced motorist will tell you tha y factory experts. . . 
Prest-O- ite ready-to-use gas costs no more— All the attention Prest-O-Lite needs 1 che ex- class varnish polish — oe: oo we 
usually costs less—than the carbidea generator changing of the tank, when empty for a full one, car owner requires Of @ Varnish Cleaner an 
consumes, 


and this can be had immediately from any dealer. 


polisher is that it is positively non-injurious 
Light Your Gas Lamps By equipping your car with the Prest-O-Liter, you can light, lower or ex- 


to the finish. 
























































tinguish your headlights—or all your lights, if you wish— without leaving “Previous to using any cleaner and 
From the Seat the peas. ile gives Fa. at small arp eee oo wal _ _— polisher the surface, if muddy or overcast 
Pr ae tre : iabilit : LO-Li ) - i 
expensive lighting systems, without fords. “Che gas is controlled on the dash, and the flame in || | With dirty accumulations, should be washed 
@ \ )} the lamp is automatically prevented from rising too high. New off with clean water. 
i A} dash or tail lamps are not needed—oil lampsareeasily converted. | *The same practise applies 'to the chassis 
| Don’t Let Anyone Cheat You | except that, after rinsing off the mud and 
With An Imitation dust from these parts, they should be coat- 
| = ine Prest--Lite Tank wh : mh eee ed over with kerosene oil, using a paint 
e genuine Frest-U- LL when empty can be immedl- FE 7 ; 
ately exchanged for a full one. ANY WHERE and ALWAYS. brush—a 6-0 oval bristle brush will serve 
. Imitations cannot. the purpose feompletely—and then wiped 
| |‘PrestO-Liter -qge7= pthe dealer who slips on @ counterfeit in exchange for your dry with soft, clean waste. This sort of 
1] 2 rest-O- an s the ot you. Don n: C. : smi . . . 
1] Perfect convenience lus We will not be p ierons 14 for och measure or poor gas in preliminary treatment will ordinarily suf- 
|| | Prest-O-Lite economy and | tanks not filled by us. Protect yourself by looking for our label. fice to clean up the chassis in good shape 
i reliability. If you have any trouble in realizing the perfect satisfaction for the cleaner.”’ 
| we aim to give, write us. 
THE PREST-O-LITE Co., Indianapolis, Ind. MOTOR-TRUCK STATISTICS 
! Branch officesand service stations in all Principal Cities. Charg- 
| 
\ 


ing plants in all parts of the country, Extensive foreign service. Exchange Agencies Everywhere Statistics have been just completed 


showing the number of commercial motor 
vehicles in use in the various States in 1912. 
These figures were compiled by The Com- 
mercial Vehicle from three chief sources of 






































information—production reported by man- 
Take Them ufacturers, State and city registrations, and 
Travelin g reports of special investigators. Following 

- . is the geographical distribution: 

in Their 
E State. Com. Cars. State. Com. Cars, 
y New York....... 7,898 || Kansas.......... 120 
Chairs Penna...........2,664 || Virginia......... 100 
OE eee 2,551 || N. Carolina...... 96 
California....... 2,198 || S. Dakota....... 96 
You can help old oe ee 2,045 |) Florida.......... 83 
and young to enjoy the ARR OTS 1,371 |)oieine..:........ 78 
delights and instruction of Mi POR oaks 1,146 || Delaware........ 78 
travel without leaving home com- New Jersey......1,080 || Tennessee....... 78 
forts, if you have your photographic negatives made || Indiana......... 970 || S. Carolina...... 54 
2ONT co st MO into lantern slides for the Balopticon. Or you can use || Minnesota... | 970 || Arkansas........ 51 
THEY savE\t ordinary lantern slides, of which there are thousands to §| Missouri......... 832 || Alabama........ 48 
choose from. The home circle or a large gathering can owa............ 730]|| N. Hampshire.... 48 
This trade mark ona store window indicates while away a winter evening—tour North, South, East Wisconsin....... 580 || N. Dakota....... 46 
a Moore ency. There are over 1000 of and West—with a Oregon.......... 526 || Louisiana........ 44 
them in the United States. Connecticut...... 519 || Oklahoma....... 42 
Step in and become familiar with and Rhode Island.--- 410 || Mississippi... 36 
? SE ontana........ 
MOORE S MODERN METHOD: aus om Maryland....... 371 || Vermont........ 34 
the Money and Time Saving Methods of Bookkeeping. Colorado........ 239 || West Virginia.... 32 
Now in use by 70,000 progressive business houses. Nebraska ....... 220 || New Mexico... .. 29 
fp eaphent done pli or small—and R al Oo ti Cc on a Columbia... > bE se mga BARE SEA RE = 
lessiona | or i jual use. _, Seer OVOGR......... 

I€ you do not know fe peer yi our 3 } hme Boke Sache 179 idaho ORAS = 
town, write us now for name and our Free E il of a pict ill sh 1 i re aa 
Books covering the entire subject of Loose Leaf Record our Malae. It is simple t “tes spear nohaat alguien [entucky....... 146 
Keeping. They contain 200 pages of information, ey care pete to og weg — ones — _ as 
g Ca td e ‘inal colors. no’ oy, Du 
wane oc ere ped pray gy ra. im These figures show a total of nearly 

: Price of Model € Balopticon only $25. Opaque Attachmen' i i i 
system for your business upon request. Send for Free Ctroular 83 oe learn more _— 30,000 commercial vehicles m use up to 
Loose Leaf Sertere Seoutee aanusing Sevety ot all the Balopticon and its possibiliti approximately March 1 last, and are be- 
tnJOHIN C. MOORE CORPORATION Bausch £4 lomb Optical ©. _ lieved to be the most accurate figures avail- 
757 Stone Street, - += Rochester, N. Y. maw VERS. Wasmucron cmicace san rnancuep able showing the distribution of trucks by 
. a Lonvon ROCHESTER.NY. PRanKroRT States 
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HOW TO LOCATE GAS-LEAKS 


“Fifty per cent. of gas-tank users eare- 
lessly throw away a considerable portion 
of the money they spend-en their light- 
supply through the use of leaky pipe-lines,” 
says The Horseless Age. 

Ti agentur setae are.a-frequent but 
perfectly needless source of waste, and 
the trouble lies almost always in the care- 
lessness of the user. Complaints of short 
measure and excessive gas consumption 
are always traceable to leaks. 

“The peculiar feature of this is that if 
the owner will spend but a few moments 
in testing the tubing from the tank to the 
lamp the waste will be eliminated, and in 
many cases the life of each tank of gas will 
be doubled. The president of a leading 
manufactory of gas-tanks for motor-cars 
gives the following directions by which 
any motor-car owner can easily test his 
gas-tank pipe-lines: 

“ First, disconnect the rubber tubing at 
the lamps and pinch or clamp the ends 
tightly. Go over every inch of the rubber 
and brass tubing, and cover each connec- 
tion with heavy soapsuds, seeing that every 
portion is thoroughly covered with it. Then 
turn on,the.gas. A leak at any place will 
“be showm at once by the formation of a 
bubble. 

“Tf it is formed .at,.a, connection this 
should be:tightened at once. If the bubble 
appears on any portion of the tubing (either 
rubber or brass) the tubing should be re- 
placed or repaired. Rubber is a very 
treacherous substance, and hardens and 
cracks very easily after exposure to air, 
heat, and sunshine. 

““The places where the rubber is joined 
to the brass tubing should be watched care- 
fully, as they are:prolific sources of leaks. 
Wherever the brass tubing is run: through 
the frame or mud-apron it should, be pro- 
tected from wear. Very often leaks are 
found at such spots. The rubber tubing, 
however, is the worst offender, and a few 
cents spent in putting in new rubber con- 
nections will often pay for itself many 
times over in gas saved. When.all of the 
tubing and joints have been tested and 
connected to the lamps the lamps them- 
selves should be tried for leaks. Put soap- 
suds around the base of the tip, on the 
stem which holds the tip, and on the rubber- 
tube joint at the lamps. Then turn on the 
gas and light the lamps. If bubbles appear 
at the joint in the stem inside the lamp this 
stem should be unscrewed and the threads 
covered with white lead. ”’ 


OCEAN-TO-OCEAN MOTOR’ HIGH- 
WAYS 


‘It is not improbable that within the 
next few years two ocean-to-ocean high- 
ways will span the North American conti- 
nent. One of these great roads is designed 
to traverse the Dominion of Canada; the 
other is planned to cross the United States. 
The Canadian road is being fostered by the 
Canadian Highway Association; the Amer- 
ican by the Ocean to Ocean Highway 
Association. 

The two termini selected for the north- 
ern highway ave Halifax on the east and the 
little town of Alberni on the western shore 
of Vancouver Island on the west. While 
the route of the American transcontinental 
artery has not been yet fixt definitely, it is 
proposed tentatively that it shall start at 
New York and pass through New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, terminating on the Pacific end at 
San Francisco. 
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1913 
Marion 
Model37-A 
30-40 h.p. 


Disco Self Starter. 
Prest-O-Lite. Tank 
Warner Speedometer 

_ Nickel-plated Trimmings 
Concealed Tool Boxes 
Deep Upholstering 
Center Control 


Who Have 


HEY have contributed largely—yes 

very largely—to the successful build- 

ing of eleven big strong automobile 
companies. Today the earmarks of their 
energy and ability are conspicuous in many 
of America’s most noted cars. 

They have now pinned their faith to the 
Marion, have banded together in the great- 
ly expanded Marion Company, determined 
to make the Marion 37-A the greatest mo- 
tor car value of the year. The Marion 
organization is genuinely co-operative. 
Every executive is a partner, drawing only 
a living salary. In other words, every one 
of them is staking his name, time, experi- 
ence, brains and reputation upon the definite 
success of this car. 

Moreover, they are winning. In fact, 
they have won. Their car is here! You 
can see for yourself what wonderful results 
have come from the united efforts of such 
a body of real workers. . 

This car shows for itself. Look at it. 
Measure it. Feel of it. Ride init. You 
will find that its every line, its tone and re- 
finement, reflect the genius of an able engi- 
neer. Its workmanship and finish prove the 
builders’ wonderful attention to detail. 

The high quality of materials, the gen- 
erous proportions of the car as a whole— 
and the price—indicate the policy of acom- 
pany building for the future as well as for 
today, and determined to give its patrons 
the fullest measure of real value. 








(Continued on page 636) 








COMPLETELY EQUIPPED—$1475 


Dynamo Electric Lighting System 

80-Hour Storage Battery 

Q. D. Demountable ~Rims 

Ventilating Plate Glass Windshield 
“ Mohair Top, Boot, Storm Curtains 

Brewster Green or Deep Wine Color 

Tire Irons, Tools, Tire Kit 


Behind The Marion Are Men 
Done Big Things 


You can boast of owning a Marion. 
Park it beside cars of the highest price 
and you will be proud of it. Quality is 
apparent in every line. In completeness 
of equipment, grace and dignity, beauty 
of finish, and strength and durability, it is 
a car which justifies our every promise to 
you. 

It is a large five-passenger car with 
luxurious upholstering. Lots of width, 
lots of breadth. You have the option of 
rich brewster green or deep wine color 
—either is exclusive. Long wheel base 
and springs of flexible imported steel 
make it a car with exceptional riding 
qualities. 

Of its mechanical construction you need 
have no concern. It has been simplified 
and refined through ten years of manufactur- 
ing. Its standardization is self-evident. 
Its superiority is proven by the fact that 
Marion owners are always touring. 

For those who want a larger and more 
powerful car we build the Marion 48-A— 
$1850—fully equipped. For the ‘‘speedy 
boys’’ we have the famous Marion ‘‘bob- 
cat,’’ a mile-a-minute roadster—$1425— 
fully equipped. 

We can not begin to enumerate here all 
the points you will note and instantly like 
about the 1913 Marion line. Let us send 
you illustrated literature in regard to these 
cars, giving their full detailed specifications. 
Write to us today. 


To automobile dealers we offer the fairest sales agreement ever written. 
Ask us about territory. 


THE MARION MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


916 OLIVER AVENUE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Some two dozen makers started out to build 


tires. 


Perhaps half of these makers did their level 


best. 


Each sought the leading place. 


The verdict was left to the hundreds of thou- 


sands who buy automobile tires. 


And they 


judged solely by the service, by lack of trouble, 


by the cost per mile. 


That verdict, after T3 years, favers Goodyear 


tires. 


They now outsell all others. 


The Goodyear 


Getting Able Men 


The one thing certain is that 
motorists can’t long be fooled on 
tires. 


Tires are too important. 


In the long run, none but the best 
tires can hope for leading place. 
And the way to build the best tire 
is to get the ablest men. 


So we started a system for get- 
ting and developing men of unusual 
calibre. 


Part of that system, sti!! in use, 


Free Competition 


We stand in the tire business. for 
free competition. To this end we 
maintain the most complete inde- 
pendence. 


We have no alliances, no agree- 
ments with competitors. We shall 
never consolidate with them. 


Free competition puts men on 
their mettle. It forces fair prices. 
It compels a square deal. 


Under free competition, the best 
tire will win. And that’s the result 
we are after. 


No Monopoly 


We have invented and patented 
features and machines which might, 
if we wished, give us enormous ad- 
vantage. 


is to send men yearly to great tech- 
nical schools to pick the most prom- 
ising graduates. We are great be- 
lievers in young men. 


Thus we gathered here, in the 
course of years, an army of expert 
tire men. And their futures. and 
fortunes depend solely on perfect- 
ing Goodyear tires. 


Active Rivalry 


To get from these men the very 
best that was in them, we created 
rivalry. 


We arranged to test, by metered 


One machine on which we hold 
patents, for instance, enables one 
man to do the work of ten. It also 
insures perfect wrapping. 


Another patented feature con- 
trols the only way to make a satis- 
factory tire which doesn’t hook to 
the rim. 


But all of our patents are licensed 
to others, and all who will may use 
them. 


Thus we avoid even patent mo- 
nopoly, which is considered the due 
of inventors. 


Only $10,000,000 
Capital 
This is the world’s largest tire 


business, and our sales this year will 
exceed $25,000,000 


Ways That Won 


They are used, perhaps, on 250,000 cars, 
Their present sale is 100,000 monthly. 


Their sale today is 12 times larger than three 
years ago. Which shows how overwhelming is 


the final choice. 


Every tire user—every man in business—will 
wish to know what won this war of giants. 


Here we tell you—read it. 


Business Code 


mileage, every promising idea and 
suggestion. 


We have compared in this way 
some 240 formulas and _ fabrics. 
Methods of making, of wrapping, of 
vulcanizing, were all submitted to 
this mileage test. 


Any old idea was promptly dis- 
carded when a new one proved the 
better. Then the new was dis- 
carded for something better still. 


This ceaseless advancement, con- 
tinued 13 years, has made Goodyear 
tires as you know them now. They 
are pretty close to finality. 


insuring a Square Deal 


Yet all of this business is being 
done on a capital of $10,000,000, 
every dollar of which represents 
actual assets. Our patents and 
good-will are, on our books, valued 
at $1. 


Users of our tires are not asked to 
pay dividends on any fictitious 
capital. 


Profit, 81, Per Cent 


This condition permits us to cut 
our profits down to the lowest mar- 
gin. Our profit Jast year on No- 
Rim-Cut tires averaged 8% per 
cent. 


Our cost is cut by !abor-saving 
machinery, by enormous output, by 
modern equipment. So, when we 


add to that cost 814 per cent profit, 


The Winners Were 
Made Partners 


The leading places in our factory 
went to the men who won. And 
those men also came to share in our 
profits. 


In our factory building tires there 
are now 49 stockholders, whom we 
helped to acquire their stock. 


_ And those 49 partners are watch- 
ing the factors which: make men 
want Goodyear tires. 


it means the greatest value men 
can ever give in tires. 


The Men You Meet 
Are Partners 


Our branch managers, by our aid, 
are partners in our profits. So are 
33. men in our office, dealing with 
men who buy tires. 


Thus the men who render Good- 
year service share the Goodyear 
profits. We know of no better way 
to insure you the service which we 
intend. 


Ninety per cent of the Goodyear 
common stock is owned by the men 
who are doing most to add to these 
tires’ popularity. 
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Saving Half the Ruin 


Savings That You 
Can See 


Next these men of ours'perfected 
a tire which can’t be rim-cut. 


It’s a new-type tire—a hookless 
tire. There are six flat bands of 126 
braided wires vulcanized into the 
base of it. 

Your removable rim flanges, when 
you use this tire, are set to curve 
outward rather then inward. For 
you don’t need to hook these patent 
tires to the rim. 


When these tires are wholly or 


543,000 in the Past 
Six Months 


Last March we announced that a 
million Goodyear automobile tires 
had then gone into use. That was 
after 12 years of tire making. 


Now, six months later, the sales 
exceed a million and a half. 


The last six months’ demand has © 


been half as large as for all the 12 
years preceding. 


That clearly shows what motor 
car owners are saying about these 
tires. 


Nothing Like It 


In all the history of Motordom 
there has been nothing comparable 


partly deflated they rest on a 
rounded edge. Rim-cutting is sim- 
ply raced: ig 

These No-Rim-Cut tires, to avoid 
overloading, are made 10 per cent 
over the rated size. 


See For Yourself 


These are visible advantages. 
One glance will prove them to you. 

Quality is something which you 
can’t see. Time alone can tell it. 
And time has told it about Good- 
year tires. 


But you can see that No-Rim- 


Cut tires end this sort of damage 
forever. 


And you can see the extra air ca- 
per. We call it 10 per cent. 

ut actual comparison with six 
makes of clinchers proves the aver- 
age oversize to be 16.7 per cent. 


23 -—- 25 Per Cent 


Statistics show that rim-cutting 
occurs on 23 per cent of all old-type 
tires. And rim-cut ruin cannot be 
repaired. 


It has never occurred, and can 
never occur, on a No-Rim-Cut tire. 


Over 1,500,000 Sold 


with this rush of demand to No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 


Our sales have doubled six times 
in three years. They are doubling 
now once in eight months. 


For the 1912 season, 127 motor 
car makers contracted for Goodyear 
tires. And they equipped with 
these tires, during that season, over 
100,000 new cars. 


All the figures available indicate 
now that one-third of all cars run- 
ning now use these premier tires. 


A 6-Mile Factory 


Our factory additions for the 
year 1912 will equal 43 acres of 
floor space. 


When they are completed they 


will give us a total of 1,600,000 
square feet. 


Were the factory 50 feet wide and 
one story high, it would be more 
than six miles long. 


This factory runs constantly, 
with three shifts of men, 24 hours a 
day. .Its output now exceeds 100,- 
000 tires monthly, and will soon be 
increased to 6,000 tires a day. 


Our whole year’s output in 1909 
was scarcely more than one month’s 
output now. 


All Due to These 


Matchless Tires 


All this is due to building tires 
which have never been excelled. 


It is due to policies which every 
man approves. 


So rim-cut prevention means an 
average saving of 23 per cent. 


Tire experts agree that each 5 per 
cent added capacity adds 15 per 
cent to the tire mileage. So it is 
safe to say that 10 per cent over- 
size adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 


These two savings together mean 
48 per cent. That is what they will 
average. And that means to cut 
tire bills in two. 


No-Rim-Cut tires are saving to 
motorists, in all probability, a mill- 
ion dollars monthly. 


It is due to small profit, to over- 
size tires, and to tires that can’t be 
rim-cut. 


Thus we have won some quarter- 
million men to the use of Goodyear 
tires. And those men are winning 
others. 


Ask one of these men what No- 
Rim-Cut tires have done for his tire 
upkeep. 


Or go to some Goodyear dealer 
and see them. ' Judge for yourself 
the advantage. 


When you do that you will ever 
after insist on the Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 


The Goodyear Tire Book—based 
on 13 years of tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires _ 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





The tire shown here is a No-Rim- 
Cut tire with the Goodyear Non-Skid 
tread. This is a double-thick tread, 
made of very tough rubber 
blocks are deep-cut, and are im- 
mensely enduring. They present to 
the road surface countless edges and 
angles. They are wide at the base, so 
the strain is distributed, just as with 
smooth-tread tires. 
best winter tires, the most effective 
Non-Skids which have ever been in- 
vented. They grasp the road with a 
bull-dog grip. 


The 


These are the 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities _ We Make All Kindsof Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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You Want This 
Valuable Book 


OU want to be right up to the 
minute on all shot gun inventions 
+ and improvements. 


You want to know about the new 
One-Trigger, the first single-trigger in- 
vention to prove a big and absolute success 
—proved unmistakably by recently dreak- 
ing the W orld’s Record on doubleTargets. 

You want to know the working of | 
the new One-Screw Access, which en- 
ables the gun owner to take his lock 
apart. himself, when he wants to clean 
and oil it. | 

You want to know about the new 
Rotary Bolt, which does away com- 
pletely with that great gun fault — 
*¢shooting loose.”” | 


In other words, you want to be more or 
less of a gun expert, 

The new Book of Smith Guns gives you 
the newest, most valuable information on 
shot guns that can be gotten out of any one 
book. As wellas the subjects mentioned 
above, there are chapters and tables on such 
subjects as ‘“‘ Nitro Powder Loads,”’ 
“Measuring Guns,’ etc. And there are 
handsome colored plates of fine guns rang- 
ing in price from $25 net to $1500 list. 

The features referred to above are only 
a few of the exclusive advantages the Smi 
Gun has over all other shot guns, This 
Book of Smith Guns will show you how 
“6 Times 22 Years’ Experience”—six gun 
experts’ twenty-two years of keenest con- 
centration of purpose to eliminate shotgun 
failings—has produced the gun with *‘ No 
Shorteomings.”’ 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


It is free to every lover of sport. Don’t 
miss reading it. All you have to do is to 
send us your address on a post card. | 

If you are really, seriously fond of fire- 
arms and good shooting you’ll mail this | 

post card today- now—before you have 
a chance to forget it. | 
| 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


“6 Times 22 Years’ Experience” 
HUNTER ARMS CO., 83 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 
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COUPON CERTIFICATES 


PAYABLE ON DEMAND AT ANY TIME 
ee are issued in even multiples of 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent, payable 
semi-annually from the date of issue. 

They also partici in an additional dividend at the 
end of each five years. 

They have netted not less than 7 per cent 
for twenty-two rr cis maa 
ie of den gales! ond tha Gamat toee geld honk tr 
eye oy OU ere ee 
many of the best business men in this country are placing 
their savings with us. 

There is no cleaner or safer investment. 

Send for ; 

$5.00 saved monthly. $1,000 at maturity. 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

22 JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
MOTOR-TRUCKS AND CARS 


(Continued from page 633) 


With appropriate ceremony the western- 
most sign-post of the Canadian road was 
planted at Alberni last May. The Domin- 
ion association will not undertake the 
actual construction of the road itself, as 
the cost would be prohibitive. The asso- 
ciation is working with energy, however, 
toward enlisting the cooperation of all the 
districts, municipalities, and provinces 
crossed. 

The American cross-country highway 
owes its inception to prominent motor-car 
and motor-accessory manufacturers. These 
men purpose raising more than $10,000,000 
from the motor industry, this entire sum 
to be used in the purchase and delivery 
of crusht rock. Many subscriptions have 
been already received. Plans for the road 
are thus described by Motor Age: 


“The building of the road will be left to 
the county and State authorities, with 
whom the contracts will be made to com- 
plete the work within a certain time and 
according to certain instructions before the 
materials are turned over to them. The 
States and counties will sign contracts to 
build the roads under government inspec- 
tion. 

“The plan to raise the $10,000,000 from 
the motor industry is one of the most prac- 
tical and rational yet suggested in the good- 
roads field. This sum has to be raised by 
January 1, 1913, a little over three months. 
The plan is to collect from every motor- 
ear maker, from every accessory maker, 


from every car-dealer, and from owners. 


With the manufacturers and dealers the 
plan is to collect a third of 1 per cent. each 
year for three years, this amount to be 
taken from the qo receipts of the com- 
pany, which will provide a fund much in 
advance of $10,000,000. Cash or notes will 
not be collected, but donation slips issued, 
which slips will be turned over to a bond 
company to hold until the permanent organ- 
ization which will care for the purchasing 
and delivering of the material is organized. 

“In order that every subscriber to the 
fund will be protected, no construction of 
any nature will be started until the entire 
subscription has been guaranteed, and if, 
for any reason, the plan should fail, all 
moneys will be returned to those having 
made payment, with interest at 3 per cent. 
By having the required amount guaranteed 
by 1913 it will be possible_to complete the 
work by 1915, so that the road may be 
used by motorists attending the Panama- 
Pacific Exhibition, which opens in San 
Francisco in the spring of 1915. 

“Instead of getting all of the financial 
assistance from the manufacturers and 
dealers, the plan includes the cooperation 


.of all ear-owners in the country. This is 


possible by three classes of membership, 
one a $5 class, another a $100°class, and a 
third a $1,000 class. Radiator emblems 
of different types will be issued to each 
member according to his class, and special 
wall or window medals issued to all dealers 
who contribute a total of 1 per cent. of 
their gross receipts to the fund in three 
years. 

‘“‘All moneys collected or subscribed for 
the road will be used in the actual purchase 
of material, which is purchased on a price 
which covers delivery, at the railroad siding 
where needed. Prices for material range 
from 90 cents to $2 per cubic yard, depend- 
ing on the distance the material has to be 
hauled. A conception of the amount of 
rock required for such a highway can be 
— from the fact that a roadway nine 
eet wide and with rock twelve inches deep 
costs $1,750 a mile for material. 














“Altho by route it is 3,300 miles from 
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ocean to ocean, little more than 2,200 miles 
of transcontinental highway would call for 
stone construction, as there are approxi- 
mately 900 miles of improved streets in 
cities, towns, and villages on this course. 
This fact alone considerably reduces the 
aap y of building such a highway. The 
und of $10,000,000 will give approximately 
$5,000 a mile for road material, and since 
road material represents from only 30 to 
50 per cent. of the cost of building a road, 
it means that instead of a $10,000,000 road 
across the country there will in reality be 
a $25,000,000 one. 

“Many additional plans are being fur- 

thered in connection with this transconti- 
nental scheme, one of which is the erection 
of sign-posts, one for each donation of $1,000 
secured on the plans outlined. Each post 
would carry a bronze plate containing the 
name of the donor. Such posts will cost 
$12 each. 
_ “Still another plan is that of entering 
into arrangements with the telephone com- 
panies whose lines are on the selected high- 
way to secure plugging facilities on the 
line, so that the motorist having a break- 
down between cities can immediately get 
into telephone communication with his 
dealers, a repair-man, or a garage-man. 
Such a system as this is at present in opera- 
tion in England and also in certain sections 
of southern California. 

“The possibilities of travel on a trans- 
continental highway of this nature are un- 
limited. Supposing 25,000 cars were to 
make a return trip over such a highway, 
occupying forty days. If each car carried 
four people the daily cost would be $25, or 
$800 for the round trip. At this same 
rate there would be an expenditure of 
$20,000,000 for the 25,000 cars. While this 
is a bread calculation so far as the number 
of cars is Gonecerned, it will, however, serve 
to show the value to the towns and cities 
passed through of such a highway.” 


MOTOR EQUIPMENT FOR MUNIC- 
IPAL SERVICE 


The economy and efficiency of motor- 
driven apparatus for such municipal service 
as street sprinkling, oiling, and cleaning are 
being demonstrated by many progressive 
cities here and abroad. The experience of 
the city of Pawtucket, R. I., in substituting 
motors for horses in street work is thus 
described in Motor Car: 


“Pawtucket has a large mileage of mac- 
adam and gravel streets, well constructed 
and well maintained. For years the high- 
ways had been watered from early in April 
to freezing weather in the autumn, with 
the usual results from such treatments. As 
this article deals with the possibilities for 
improved methods and apparatus, it is. 
appropriate that there be some explanation 
of the changes made that resulted in the 
utilization of a truck for a work that re- 
quired nineteen watering-carts, nineteen 
pairs of horses, and nineteen drivers. 

“During the season of 1909 the city 
supprest the dust by the use of water, using: 
the equipment stated. The city owned the 
nineteen water-tank wagons, and during 
the period of service a pair of horses for 
each cart and a driver were hired at a cost 
of $4.50 a day, this bringing the cost for 
each cart, exclusive of the interest on the 
investment, depreciation, water charges, 
insurance, etc., to $27.50 a week, or an 
aggregate of $522.50. As the city owns its 
own waterworks, the water was supplied the: 
department at the lowest ch a. 
million gallons—which is Lagpeae a third 
less than the average price paid by cities. 
The work was systematically conducted, 
the city being divided into nineteen dis- 
tricts in which one cart was worked each 
day rain did not fall. These districts were 
not equal as to size, they ranging from 
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37,100 square yards to 84,600 square yards 
of street area, and each driver was expected 
to so apply the water that the dust would 
be supprest uniformly and to make as many 
applications as was possible... For the pur- 
poses of minimizing time in distributing the 
water standpipes were located as frequently 
as conditions justified. The expense of the 
standpipes was not included in the cost of 
watering. 

“The entire service was under the super- 
vision of an inspector, who was required 
to visit every section of the city and see 
to it that the drivers were doing .the work 
required of them and to direct the men in a 
general way. Of course, it was necessary 
the inspector have a horse and buggy to 
drive about. Some of the streets were 
sprinkled more frequently than others, the 
more generally traveled ways receiving the 
most attention. 

“The cost for watering 863,000 square 
yards of street during the year 1909 was 1.4 
cents a square yard, this including interest 
at 4 per cent. on the cost of the carts, water, 
new apparatus, repairs, and supervision, 
but not the depreciation charge for the 
‘apparatus. It might be said that this item 
‘was taken care of by the repair account. 
The cost for the work varied in the dis- 
tricts from 0.8 cent to 1.8 cents a square 
‘yard, which correctly represents the differ- 
enee in the service. It might be well to 
direct attention to this particular condition 
because, with the use of water, the dust is 
supprest only for a comparatively brief time, 
especially in hot weather, and the more 
insistent the demand for service there is 
no possibility of giving more than the nor- 
mal distribution. In fact, it may be said 
the experience is that when the weather is 
extremely hot the horses are not able to do 
as much as they would with a lower 
temperature. . 

“There is always a considerable differ- 
ence between the theoretical and the actual 
work accomplished because of the time lost 
by the men, and the people are the loser 
because they do not receive the service 
they expect. During periods when little 
rain falls there is greater need of water, 
and that distributed is the more quickly 
dissipated. Water spread upon the streets 
has the effect of hastening deterioration, 
an excess being quite as bad as the lack of it. 
Under any circumstances the unproductive 
or empty travel of the watering-carts was 
found to considerably exceed 50 per cent., 
despite the location of the standpipes. The 
department of public works system, taking 
the maximum work of the earts by dis- 
trict, permitted the watering of from 2.76 
to 6.58 miles daily, there being a total of 
66.4 miles of highway in the districts 
served, allowing an average of 22 feet for 
street width and 13,000 square yards to a 
street-mile. It will be understood that this 
required from two to four applications. 

“The use of oil was begun in 1910, and 
for this service, to cover the same districts, 
approximately 72 per cent. of the macadam 
and gravel streets, three watering-carts 
were used. It was found that while the 
mileage was increased so that each cart 
served an average of 22 miles, this was not 
satisfactory because of different character 
of distribution required. To _ illustrate, 
the carts were equipped with fan-sprinklers 
from which the oil flowed by - gravity. 
When filled the flow of oil was fairly even, 
but as the head was diminished the oil 
was spread to increased depth and over a 
lessened area, filling the depressions and 
creating pools from which the oil was 
thrown by passing vehicles, causing com- 
plaints from the owners of conveyances. 

‘So far as suppressing the dust the oil 
“was decidedly superior to water. The oil 
“was received in tank-cars and taken by a 
spur track to the city yard, where it was 
‘drawn from ine tank and spread.. .The 
cavacity of the tank-wagons was 600 gal- 
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The spirit has only to 
move you and you 
find the electric car- 
riage at hand for 
pleasant drives 
through the suburbs 
—for shopping, call- 
ing, the theatre. 


With the Westing- 


and power combined 
with comparatively 
light weight ; you can 
absolutely depend 
upon the electric in 
all kinds of weather 
and upon all kinds 
of roads. 
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mation about electric vehicles for any purpose upon 
request. The names of all electrics equipped with 
Westinghouse Motors may be had for a post card. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
e Dept. MD, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OFFICIAL RULES 
CARD GAMES 


HOYLE UP-TO-DATE 
ISSUED YEARLY 


LUB INDEXED 


PLAYING CARD 





For Social Play 
Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors 
New EachYear 
Club Indexes 


Special Skill and 

Years of Experience 
Have Developed Their 
Matchless Playing Qualities 
For General Play Y 


Sent FoR | 5¢Ih STAMPS 
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140 S. Ruby Street 


field to-day. 
This is the— 











What confidence have 
you in advertisements? 


Read this letter—one in thousands 
FRANK HERBERT OWENS, Commercialist 


Gem CuTLeRY Company, New York City. 


Gentlemen:—Somewhere, sometime, I read an advertisement to the effect that some day 
I would buy a Gem Junior, and that day would probably be when I had realized that 
there was a really good safety razor on the market and that that razor was the Gem Junior. 

I have tried most of the safety razors whose names have appeared in priat—not ex- 
cepting the high-priced ones—but, still having confidence in the statements made in some 
of the advertisements, I bought a Gem Junior Razor, expecting little, but getting much. 
I have one of the new outfits and I believe it is the best shaver and best saver in the 
Yours very truly, 





West Philadelphia, Pa. 
August goth, 1912. 


FRANK HERBERT OWENS. 


Gem Jr. Damaskeene Razor 


$1 00 


Outfit complete includes Gem frame, 





which has. a reputation by itself, 
combination stropping and shaving 
handles and seven Gem Damaskeene 
blades, all in a velvet lined case, as 
illustrated—blades are packed separ- 
ately in self unloading metal box. 


Separate Set of 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, 35c. 


Gem Jr. Damaskeene Razor and Damaskeene Blades mean 
shaving comfort—any wise dealer knows—ask him. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 210-216 Eleventh Avenue, New York 


Pioneer Safety Razor Makers—31 years in business 


























wes PERFECTED ~~ 
SHAVING CREAM 
A cool, clean shave. To 
convince you, we will 
send a trial tube (this 
size) for 4 cents m 
stamps. 

COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y 
199 Fulten St. 
New York 
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Sureruc’s 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age im- 
roves flavor; adds mildness; 
iting. In the blending, seven to- . 
baccos are used. Surbrug’s “Arcadia” isin | 
aclass by itself—nothing'so rich in flavor— | 
so exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10CENTS for sample which will convince. 
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lons each, and a 10,000-gallon tank, con- 

i approximately seventeen loads, 
could be emptied generally within the time 
allowed before demurrage was charged— 
four days. 

“The city’s watering equipment con- 
sisted of the nineteen tank-carts that cost 
$375 each. The interest on the investment 
was $270 figured at 4 per cent. The depre- 
ciation was not estimated and was met 
with a repair expenditure of $1,387.90 in 
1909. The net cost of the carts was $7,125 
plus the freight. With the use of water the 
nineteen carts were not sufficient. With 
the use of oil three carts met all require- 
ments. With the necessity of having a 
central location from which the oil might 
be distributed, and utilizing the tank-cars 
instead of a storage tank, it was ge 


ered best to make an entire change 
sas mena 
“When practical e: ienee had demon- 


strated that oil was desirable from every 
point of view for the suppression of dust, 
the ‘Commissioner of Public Works was 
authorized to procure such apparatus as. 
would in his judgment afford the greatest 
economy and efficiency. One purpose was. 
to minimize the unproductive labor and 
the other was to better distribute the oil, 
so there would be no waste and eliminate. 
any cause for complaint. 

“The department prepared plans of an 
apparatus that was decided would answer 
every requirement, and found that it was 
necessary to build it in part. First a 3-ton 
truck was purchased, and from this the 
body was removed. ‘Then a sheet-iron 
tank of 800 gallons capacity was built to 
specification and this was installed on the 
chassis. This size was believed to be best 
for all-round work, and it was proposed to 
distribute the contents of an 8,000-gallon. 
tank in ten loads. The tank was so con- 
structed that it could be removed from the 
chassis in a comparatively short time. 

“Between the forward end of the tank 
and the driver’s cab was located a pump of 
the three-plunger type, and the sixteen- 
inch driving-pulley was belted to a seven- 
inch pulley fixt to the clutch shaft forward 
of the transmission. The reason for this: 
was that the pump might be driven at all 
times at engine speed. A standpipe was. 
placed in the tank at the left forward 
corner, with such clearance as to insure 
practically complete clearance of the tank. 
The connection with the standpipe and the 
pump was made so that there need be no 
ag eet whatever in the tank, and the oil 

forced by pump to a pressure of 100 
pounds to the square inch through a line 
leading to the spray-header, suspended by 
tubes carried in guides at either side of the 
rear of the tank, these tubes being so con- 
structed that they might be adjusted for 
height. 

“The pumpage is controlled by four 
levers at the left side of the driver. One 
of these operates a relief-valve so as to 
diminish the flow of oil into the pump. 
A second permits the bypass of oil so that 
there may be a diminution of pressure at 
the header when climbing a hill slowly, for 
instance, and the engine is runni road 
than it would normally on a Jevel. The 
third will shut off the oil-supply to header 
near the pump, and the fourth will shut off 
the oil-supply close to the header so that 
there will be no flow whatever, as when 
crossing a walk. It was believed that there 
might be some difficulty experienced when 
the speeds of the truck were changed, but 
it was found that this condition was not 
sia 4 nar b 

“The capacity o} e@ pump was suc 
that a tank of oil pa a be distributed 


j|in about forty minutes, and as the flow 


was regulated at the header and directed 


|| downward on to the surface of the roadway 











the fluid would penetrate the surface very 
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rapidly. With the tank-wagons it was 
necessary during cold weather to heat the 
oil to a temperature of 150 degrees at the 
tank-car by a coil of steam-pipe to insure 

netration, but this was entirely overcome 

y the use of the pressure distribution. 
That there might be no oil-spray blown 
about by high winds, the header was 
‘masked by a canvas covering that is but a 
few inches above the roadway. 

“Since the original construction several 
changes have been made in the apparatus, 
the pump-pulley being reduced from six- 
teen to twelve inches diameter and the 
number of outlets increased from thirteen 
to twenty-six, this giving a more equal dis- 
tribution. It has been found that it is 
best to change the distributing pressure 
than to vary the proportions of the outlets. 
The oil is pumped so long as the truck is 
moving or the engine is in operation. The 
control is very precise, as it is possible to 
oil a road to within an inch or two of a given 
point and to begin or cease oiling whenever 
desired. This evenness of distribution is 
the same, no matter what the quantity of 
oil in the tank. The tank-truck is operated 
by two men, one driving and the other 
manipulating the levers by which the dis- 
tribution of the oil is regulated. When the 
truck was first placed in operation it was 
found necessary to do some experimenting 
for the crew to become familiar with it, 
but in a comparatively short time the men 
mastered it and were able to do exceedingly 
satisfactory work. In fact, one quality 
is that within a very few minutes after oil 
has been applied in light coats one may 
walk about on the road without any of 
the discomforts or annoyances that are 
experienced with other methods of oiling. 

“The equipment replaced the three 
watering-carts used for oiling and not only 
does the work, but does it in every way 
more satisfactorily. It is not possible to 
keep the machine working all the time, 
for the needs of the city do not require 
it, but to indicate the capacity it may be 
said that often a tank-car of 8,000 gallons 
is emptied in a day, this meaning that 
ten full loads are applied, tho occasionally 
from ten to twelve hours may be neces- 
sary for such work because of the distance 
of the distribution from the tank-car. It 
is evident that should necessity require 
the truck could work on a 6,000-gallon 
basis every day that the weather would 
permit the application of oil. During 1911 
the truck was driven approximately 10,000 
miles, the greater part of this in street- 
oiling, and a road area of 835,000 square 
yards was oiled at a cost of 1.17 cents a 
square yard, considering oil and _ labor. 

ith the cost of repairs and supplies the 
cost was 1.25 cents a square yard. The 
saving shown is 0.15 cent a square yard, 
for the theoretical cost of watering was 
1.40 cents, but this was somewhat in- 
creased because the actual work expected 
is never what is realized, there being more 
or less shirking by the men. Besides the 
improvement of the distribution there is a 
distinct saving of 10.71 per cent. and an 
actual economy of probably 15 per cent., 
altho the full capacity of the machine is 
not as yet realized.. The city distributes 
between 250,000 and 300;000 gallons of 
oil annually, this being equivalent to about 
350 tank loads, taking 275,000 as the 
quantity used. Estimating 6,000 gallons 
as a day’s distributing and there being 
100 days of the year when oiling can be 
done, this would show an actual work 
capacity of 600,000 gallons, or more than 
double .what is now required of the 
truck. 

“But besides the oiling the truck has 
proven itself especially serviceable in other 
ways. When the season closed the pump 
and tank were removed and the regular 
body installed, and the truck was used by 
the water department during the entire 
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They resist the ruinous effects of oil Oiled roads and pavements, oily 
garage floors and leaky tanks play havoc with ordinary tires. The oil soaks 
in through the pores and small cuts and gets in its costly work of destruction. 


Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires are now made oil-proof so you can defy 
oil in any form. 


This new and exclusive quality is added to the. guaranteed anti-skid and 
long service features which have made Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 
famous. The “‘si/ proof’’ feature is simply the crowning improvement—the 
greatest tire economy ever introduced. 


Try a set of Pennsylvania Oil Proof Vacuum Cup 
Tires. You will share the satisfaction of all who 
are now using them. 


At your own dealer’s, or write us. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. eisnstivani 


(Reorganized February 1, 1910) 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. Chi , 1004 Michigan Ave. 
Kanone Cay, Mo., 514 Ead 15th St. Daetroh, 254 lellenson Ave. 
Minneapolis, 34 South Eighth St. Cleveland, O., 1837 Euclid Ave. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF !.2W YORK 
New York City, 1700 Broadway. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-514 Mission St. 

Los Angeles, 930 South Main St. 


dent Company with an Independent Selling Policy 
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Without $100 Sith On Approval Freight Paid 


-PER SECTION . 
; 7 . ; /T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


aut FITS. SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed “THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Ve under our own patents. in our own factors, and the en- 
tire production sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional 
ookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. Book sections have non-bi: 
@ aring glass doors, and are highly finished in LID 
GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 23. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 














At Last! The 


Pipe-Smoke of 
Your Dreams 


Edgeworth Tobacco is All that 
You Have Longed For, but 
Hardly Dared to Expect. 
Ready-Rubbed or Sliced 
Plug as You Prefer. 


A delight awaits you in 
Edgeworth Tobacco if you’ve 
never tried it. 

Get a package. Fill your pipe. 
Light up and puff away. You will 
have a delicious surprise. It'll be 
your dream smoke cometrue How 
sure this is, any ‘smOkér.. of 
‘‘Edgeworth” (and their ‘name is 
legion) will tell you-gladlp=- 


EDGENO 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 
Smoking Tobacco 


Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


“Edgeworth” Tobacco is the fin- 
est Burley-leaf the ground can 
yield. There’s never a bite for the 
tongue. The aroma is as inviting 
as a man could find. 

You who swear by ‘‘Edgewo 
—tell your friends to try it now. 
And you who know it not—it’s 
time to get acquainted. 

We're so sure of ‘‘Edgeworth” 
that we GUARANTEE it—and 
will refund the purchase price if 
you are dissatisfied. Edgeworth 
READY-RUBBED in rocand Soctins, 
everywhere, and in handsome $1.00 
humidor packages. Edgeworth 
Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. 


*‘The Pipe’s Own Story,’’ No. 1, Free 
Just published—a most fascinating story, 
told by a Pipe itself—the first of a series 

of “ Pipe Tales.” It’s a booklet every 
smoker will enjoy. You will want the 
whole series. Write us today, for “The 
Pipe’s Own Story,” No. 1, and we'll 
mail it to you free of charge. 

LARUS & peor co. 
(Established 
Also manufacturers of Sas Granulated 
Plug Smoking Tobacco 
§ South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 








TOLEN AUTO 


can be prevented with our 


AUTOLOCK SWITCH 


Put on Coil or Dash in ten minutes. 
Yale key for plug. One operation. Write 


for descriptive folder and price. 
BLACKBURN SPECIALTY CO. 


‘Strawn Building Cleveland, 0. 
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winter, doing work that required eight hired 
horses and express wagons. It was loaded 
each morning with from fifteen to twenty 
laborers, and their tools and the men were 
carried to their work. They were brought 
back when the job they were on was com- 
pleted, and not only saved their time, but 
the expense of the horses and wagons the 
had previously used. Besides this the truc 
hauled material and did no end of service- 
able work. As a municipal investment it 
was a decided success. hen the winter’s 
work was finished it was again equipped 
for street-oiling and it ismew in this service. 
It is expected that with the experience of 
the past year it will show even greater 
economy. 

‘‘While this is, so far as is known, the 
only apparatus of the kind, motor-trucks 
have been adapted to other kinds of munic- 
ipal work. For instance, the Emerson dry 
sweeper is being carefully tried in New York 
City, this being a chassis fitted with a 
rotary engine-driven brush at the back. 
The sweepings are carried up’a chute over 
the top of the machine and into a com- 
partment, a slight suction preventing the 
dust from becoming obnoxious. 

“‘A street-sweeper that has been used 
with considerable success in a number of 
cities of continental Europe is a tank and 
rotary broom carried on two large steel- 
tired wheels. From this tank water is dis- 
tributed on the paving to lessen the dust 
and make certain the collection of the 
refuse. From the side of the street it is 
collected by wagons. The apparatus is 
driven by a Richard-Brasier motor, and 
it is interesting in that the drive is by 
double side-chains to the forward wheels, 

ugh a cone-clutch and countershaft. 
On the steering knuckles are gear-and- 
pinion reductions. The broom drives 
separately. 

‘‘Another interesting apparatus utilized 
extensively in Germany is a motor-driven 
tank carried on four steel-shod wheels and 
carrying a rotary broom. This also sweeps 
the refuse into the side of the street for 
collection. 

“In France a motor-truck is utilized by 
the sanitary department for the collection 
of garbage. The body is of metal, com- 
pletely closed, and mounted on rollers on 
the deck of the chassis so that it may be 
withdrawn for dumping. The purpose is 


i -| to facilitate the carriage of the garbage and 


to minimize the odor, while with the re- 
moval of the body the truck may be used 
for other work. 

“These are some of the practical uses for 
trucks in municipal service. They em- 
phasize that with changed methods there 
is the best of reason for utilizing the 
superior qualities of these machines.” 


MOTOR-TRUCK LOADING AND 
UNLOADING PROBLEMS 


‘“The operations of loading and unload- 
ing are the links that connect internal sys- 
tem with external system,” says The 
Commercial Vehicle. ‘‘ Let us suppose that 
a big retail store has elaborately organized 
its internal delivery system to correspond 
with the efficiency of a fine fleet of motor- 
vehicles; let us suppose also that not a 
jot of time is lost from the moment the 
goods are ordered till the time they are 
packed and addrest, ready for delivery. 
Internal system does this; and external 

system delivers the goods with the least 
possible delay. So far so good. But sup- 
pose the connecting link is weak! Many 
and many a time are alleys in big cities, 
similar unto those into which most loading 
platforms abut, congested and rendered 
almost impassable by a string of horse- 
vehicles, motor-trucks, light delivery-wag- 
ons, all waiting for their turn. And if they 
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“DIETZ” 
HIGH-CLASS MOTOR LAMPS 


AT WHOLESALE RATES 


DIETZ HEADLIGHTS 





To introduce more 
widely out popular 
line of supenor Elec- 
te and Acetylene 
Headhglits, Kerosene 
and Electne Side Lamps and 
Tail Lamps; also the Celebrated 
Dietz “Handy” (Acetylene) 
Generators, we offer to sell 
to any professional man a set 
of Dietz High Grade Motor Car 
Lamps best suited to his Car 
at an attractive special price. 

Dietz Motor Car Lamps are made of heavy Brass, 
hughly fimshed. Burning qualines are ideal and there 
are no lamps like them for grving a ‘dressy finish to a 
car They are made “On honor” and give efficient‘ 
ot taus'Y” service for years. 

For Parhculars of Special Rate, Address (with Pro- 
fessional Card) 


R. E. DiETZ COMPANY 
Greenwich at Laight Street, New York City 


GeNeRATOR FOUNDED 1840 












A Woman in Alaska 
150 miles from a railroad, met Mr. Martindale, 


who is there on a hunting trip. 
“I've often heard of you,” she said. “I saw 
your Reve: Olvules advertised & my husband 


uses them. 


Royal-Olvules give vitality, rich blood, clear 
compleson: make the body machine run proper i 
world’s PUREST & BEST & 


est priced olive oil, sealed in soluble shells 
slip tastelessly down the throat. (Beware of 
i, Hamar at & harmful olive oils.) 
use Royal-Olvules. Nutritive val- 
ues 97 per cent. A constipation specific. 
$1.00 the box of 120 Royal-Olvales 
2Se for sample box (24 Royal-Olvules) 
References: Any Bank in Philadelphia 


Thomas Martindale & Co. 




























1001 Market Street Philadelphia 
A Happy 
Marriag e 


Depss ds 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of ihe whole truth 
eben self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 

by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 

Allin one volume. Hlustrated. $2.00, 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 

itan Pub. 











have to wait for their turn, so also will the 








Co., 777 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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goods have to wait on the loading platforms 
for their respective delivery-wagons. Con- 
sequently int system is wasted,external 
celerity. of delivery is of no avail; the two 
systems are unable to meet, but unified 
produce the requisite model delivery. 

“This is not an i supposition. 
Every minute a delivery-yagon waits in 
idleness is actual loss of money. Systems 
are useless when loading facilities are nil. 
The motor-vehicle is a particular sort of 
person. He must have method and 
methods must be worked on time, otherwise 
he refuses to be efficient. The motor- 
vehicle is mechanical; then methods, facil- 
ities, arrangements must be mechanical. 
There must be no hitch. All must be kept 
lubricated with the oil of constant habit. 

‘Loading platforms should be ‘con- 
structed in a common-sense manner. Be- 
fore installing a motor-delivery system, let 
the merchant, wholesaler or retailer, look 
to his loading facilities. They may have 
done very well for-horses; horses like rest; 
in fact, they must have it, but to a motor- 
truck rest is an antiexistence. Let the 
merchant draw a plan on careful measure- 
ments; he must time his delivery system 
so that. there must be no congestion even 
at the busiest hour of the day; if he finds 
that some one else’s loading platforms 
get in the way, then he must negotiate 
with that person, and point out to him 
in a tactful manner how much better for 
both certain modifications would be; if 
argument fails, then he had far better con- 
struct new platforms i in another part of the 

uilding then attempt to work motor- 
vehicles from loading places that at any 
time may be hampered. 

“* Another point Mat has to be considered 

How many men shall I employ to load 
pee wagon? Will this depend on the load, 
the time of day, the district for which the 
goods are bound, the time for which they 
are wanted, the position of the loading plat- 
form in relation to the vehicle? Of course 
it will, and the answer to such a question 
will depend on a host of similar points, all 
allied as factors in delivery efficiency. Such 
points must be focused to one single point, 
and that single point is ‘get the motor 
started as soon as possible.’ 

“*The loading platform is the link of two 
systems; it has-a big influence on both. 
Therefore it is advisable that before per- 
fecting either internal or external systems 
one should ascertain that the link is strong 
and supple and capable of expansion. 
Otherwise there will have to be reconstruc- 
tion of systems to fit the link, whereas 
the position ought to be construction of 
the link to fit the systems.” 





Ways of Progress.—‘‘ Ten years ago,’”’ he 
complained, “‘ I was denounced as a danger- 
ous radical. Now they are referring to me 
as a reactionary.” 

** You ought to give up the habit of 
changing your opinions.” 

‘But, confound it, I haven’t changed 
them.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





The Vital Question.—The professor was 
delivering the final lecture of the term. 
He dwelt with much emphasis on the fact 
that each student should devote all the 
intervening time preparing for the final 
examinations. 

‘“‘ The examination papers are now in the 
hands of the printer. Are there any 
questions to be asked? ”’ 

Silence prevailed. Suddenly a voice 
from the rear inquired: 

““Who’s the printer? ’’— Everybody's 
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he American busi- 
ness man, it is said, 
never writes when 


he can “wire.”” He sends 
500,000 telegrams every working 
day, keeping fifty-nine thousand 
offices busy and nearly two million 
miles of wire. 

It is an index of the national 
spirit of ‘putting the thing across” 
—getting it done. The same spirit 
of punctuality and practical time- 
saving that leads so many men to 
select the HOWARD Watch. 

Whether a man realizes it or not 
—his working activities don’t escape 
being judged by HOWARD stand- 
ards. There are HOWARD Watches 
in the pockets of his superiors and 
his associates—and probably some 
of his subordinates. 


E. HOWARD WATCH 





The Howard Watch 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘“‘The Log of 
the HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You’ll enjoy it. 
us a post-card, Dept. O, and we'll send you a copy. 


Not every HOWARD owner is a 
moneyed man, by any means. The 
most eager purchasers of HOWARDS 
are the earnest’ young fellows who 
have to strain a point to get one— 
like ‘any other special effort they 
make to get ahead. 

Any way you look at it, to the 
man who really cares, a HOWARD 
Watch is always worth what he 
pays for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket 
attached—from the 17-jewel (double 
roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss 
Extra gold-filled case at $40, to 
the 23-jewel at $150—and the 
EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD Watch. Find the How- 
ARD jeweler in your town and talk 
to him. He is a good man to 
know. 


Drop 


WORKS, Boston, Mass. 





























Magazine. 


goto be tter built bf cighereme 

thant the re $1 BENNETT. Built in same 

same men as make Elliott-Fisher Bill- 

meng hog selling from 8175 to 81000. More du- 

an le than expensive muchines, because far more 
simple. Other typewriters have 1700 to 3700 parts 

—the Bennett only 260. Hence its $18 price. 


Let the BENNETT prove it’s the machine for you 


on our ‘‘money-baek: ty.” Over 
26,000 in use. Has all aoe improvements. 
Does neat, speedy work, Weighs but 4 1-2 Ibs., and 
easily carried. | The ideal machine for traveling and 

professional men and home Write for ca‘ alas today. 


AL BENNETT TYPEWRITER co. 
Thoe Agents Wanted >» New York 
























neve mit GOT ONE ? 


We mean a DAUS TIP-TOP DUPL TOATOR, 
with “ Danseo” Oiled Parchment Back 
negative roll, thagideal assistant, always 
\ eady when you want toquickly make 


100 Copies from Pen Written and 50 
Copies from Typewritten Original. 
Complete Duplicator costs $5, 


but we don’t want gour money 
re you are satisfied that it is all 
. so if you are interested just 
rite to send it on 10 Days’ Trial itches Deposit. 

FELIX P.DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N. Y. 


arm Mortgages 


If you have money to invest safely send 
for our booklet * A’’ descriptive of our 
First Farm Mortgages—furnished in large 
or small amounts. 30 years’ experience. 
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It Saves the 
Delicious 
Aroma 


H’sit will never rob your morning 
coffee of its delicious aroma if it is 
made in a Manning-Bowman Percolator. 
Making is simplicity itself. A little Jess 
finely ground coffee than you’d need in an 
ordinary pot—the right measure of water 
for the number of cups you wish, and 
then—no further thought till you’re seated 
at table and ready. 


anning- 
OwrlmMnafni 
Coffee Percolators 


work automatically as long as heat is applied. Coffee 
is made in this perfect way—starting with cold water— 
as quickly as in an ordinary coffee pot with hot water. 
More than 100 styles and sizes of these coffee perco- 
lators on the market — in yyy Percotator No. 3394. 
solid copper, nickel plate, 
aluminum and silver plate. 
We illustrate urn style No. 
and coffee pot style 
jo. 9092. For sale at 
leading dealers. Write 
for recipe book and cata- 
logue No. K-3. 


& CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


man 
an Enameled hagg ome 
Gas Btoves, Tea Ball Tea Pots, 
pew | Dish Accessories, Cel- 
ebra’ M & B Brass, Copper, 
and Nickel Polish.Also Electric 
PR tors and Chafing Dishes. 
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-|ance was postponed, and it now is pub- 











It is a significant fact that in the eighteen 
years of its business experience this company 
has never been a da¥ late in the mailing of 
semi-annual interest checks or in the repay- 
ment of principal when due or demanded. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE 


6% 
CERTIFICATES 


issued in denominations of $100 and redeemable 
on demand at any time after two years are an ideal 
form of investment for savings or surplus funds— 
Amply peowcted by first mortgage security on 
improved property— 

WRITE FOR THE BOOK TELLING OF 

THE UNUSUAL SAFEGUARDS THROWN 

AROUND OUR CUSTOMERS’ INTERESTS 


It will be sent free 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Building. Baltimore, Md. 









CURRENT POETRY 


HEN Rosamund Marriott Watson 
died; on the twenty-ninth of last De- 
ecember, the publication of a new book of 
her verse had been announced. Its appear- 


lished (by John Lane Company) .enriched 
by the inclusion of a large number of Mrs. 
Watson’s earlier poems. The distinguished 
work of this poet is already known to the 
English and American public; this book 
may be considered as the definitive edition 
of her verse. Mrs. Watson’s poems are 
thoughtful and melodious. English poetry 
is the richer for her gifts. The poems which 
we quote show her command of two widely 
different methods of verse-making. 


Scythe Song 


By RosaMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


Stalwart mowers, brown and lithe, 
Over summer meads abloom, 
Wielding fast the whispering Scythe, 
Where is all the old perfume? 
Breathes it yet in tender gloom, 
Soft through Hades’ twilight air? 
Where hath Summer-tide her tomb? 
Hush! the Scythe says, where, ah where? 


Comes the long blade, gleaming cold, 
Where the garden-ground is spread— 
Rays of pearl on crowns of gold, 
Dainty daisies, white and red! 
Dames that o’er them once would tread, 
Damsels blithe and debonair, 
Where is all your sweetness fled? 
Hush! the Scythe says, where, ah where? 


Time! who tak’st and giv st again 
All things bitter, some things sweet, 
Must we follow, all in vain 
Follow still those fantom feet? 
Is there not some grass-grown street, 
Some old, yew-begirt parterre, 
Where our Dreams and we may meet? 
Hush! the Scythe says, where, ah where? 


All Souls’ Day 


By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


To-day is theirs—the unforgotten dead— 

For strange and sweet communion set apart, 

When the strong, living heart 

Beats in the dissolute dust, the darkened bed, 

Rebuilds the form beloved, the vanished face, 

Relights the blown-out lamps o’ the faded eyes, 

Touches the clay-bound lips to tenderest speech, 

Saying, “‘ Awake—arise!’’ 3 

To-day the warm hands of the living reach 

To chafe the cold hands of the long-loved dead; 

Once more the lonely head 

Leans on a living breast, and feels the rain 

Of falling tears, and listens yet again 

To the dear voice—the voice that never in vain 

Could sound the old behest. 

Each seeks his own to-day;—but, ah, not I—I 
enter not 

That sacred shrine beneath the solemn sky; 

I claim no commerce with the unforgot. 


My thoughts and prayers must be 

Even where mine own fixt lot hereafter lies, 
With that great company 

For whom no wandering breeze of memory sighs 
Through the dim prisons of imperial Death: 
They in the black, unfathomed oubliette 

Forever and ever set— 

They, the poor dead whom none remembereth. 


The following poem, which we quote 
from The Vineyard, has a simplicity like 
that of the Breton folk-songs of which Mr. 
Gales is so devoted a student and so skil- 


















Dutch Apple Cake . 


One traveling in Europe sees much of the Dutch 
Apple Cake. It is fruity —7, digested, and 
altogether a wholesome dish. The crust is im- 


portant. To get it crisp, creamy, and fine flavor, 
use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK © 


RECIPE —Mix together two cupfuls sifted flour. 
half a teaspoonful salt, one generous teaspoonful 
baking wder ; rub into table- 
spoon butter. Beat 


into eighths, la: 

ae te pressing them 

in slight . Sprinkle one-third 

ofa cup o Sen oahu nad theapples 
'\ and bakeina hot ovenabout 
.\, an hour. —— 

Write for 
's Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
7 ead s of lity’”’ 
Est. 1857 New York 


Children 
Listen 


when the Pastor tells or the mother reads one of these 
LITTTLE SERMON-STORIES FOR EACH 














LITTLE SUNDAY IN THE YEAR 

TALKS TO *“To talk entertainingly to children 

LITTLE is an art in which Dr, Farrar excels. 

For parents to read, no more cap- 

PEOPLE tivating stories exist.” — Richmond 
Pein be ee (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 

tet 12mo, cloth $1.20 net; $1.30 by mail. 
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HOW TO REDUCE IT 


Reve: bits of the big 








coal bills of last win- 
. ter? Coal prices are 
ne this year. You can 
off-set this increase, get 
more comfort and avoid 
much labor and annoy- 
anceif you equip your fur- 
nace or boiler with 
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This automatic regulator con- 
trols dampersand drafts—detects 
and acts on the variation of one 
degree, preventing over-heating 
and fuel waste. 

With the clock attach- 
ment you can reduce the heat 
during sleeping hours; and auto- 
matically increase it to the day 
temperature ;and by the time you 
rise the Jewell will have the house 
as warm astoast. Don’t wish your 
house warm inthe morning. Buy 

a Jewell and have it so. uaran- 
teed efficient with any kind of heating plant. 
Nothing to wear out, will last a lifetime. 

Send today for the book ** The House Comfort- 
able’’—and folder with the whimsical story of 
“IMA JEWELL’’—Both will interest and sur- 
prise you. 


Send postal NOW to 








2 Green Street, Auburn, N. Y. 





ful a translator. 


The refrain, taken by 
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itself, is not a > ania phrase, but to its 
repetition the poem owes a large part of: 
its charm. 


In a Castle Garden Fair 


By THE Rev. R. L. GALES 


In a castle garden fair, 

Round and round all day they pass, 
Jesus, Mary, and the ass, 

Happy as the day is long, 

All day long in the long grass, 

In a castle garden fair. 


In a castle garden fair, 

Old Saint Anne sits by the well; 
She has many tales to tell 

Of old wars and the sad things 
That in days long gone befell, 
In a castle garden fair. 


In a castle garden fair, 

Little Jesus tired with play, 

And the great heat of the day, 
Listens to the old Saint Anne, 
While the ass eats the sweet hay, 
In a castle garden fair. 


In a castle garden fair 

Her tired voice is weak and low, 
Very long her tales and slow, 
Little Jesus falls asleep, 

On and on her tales still go, 

In a castle garden fair. 


In a castle garden fair 

There is knocking at the gate, 

It is Joseph who comes late; 

He, good man, has toiled all day, 
He for supper must not wait, 

In a castle garden fair. 


In a castle garden fair, 

Now an ancient serving man, 

With what slow stiff speed he can, 
Spreads for Joseph ‘neath the trees, 
Jesus, Mary, and Saint Anne, 

In a castle garden fair. 


William Watson has never been afraid 
of controversy. And his poem on Ulster’s 
attitude toward home rule and England’s 
attitude toward Ulster has the forcefulness 
which comes from intense feeling and the 
mastery of words. We take it from the 
London Times: f 


Ulster’s Reward 


By WILLIAM WATSON 


What is the wage the faithful earn? 

What is a recompense fair and meet? 
Trample their fealty under your feet; 
That is a fitting and just return. 

Flout them, buffet them, over them ride. 
Fling them aside. 


Ulster is ours to mock ard spurn, 

Ours to spit upon, ours to deride; 

And let it be known and blazoned wide 
That this is the wage the faithful earn. 
Did she uphold us when others defied? 
Then fling her aside. 


Oh, when has constancy firm and deep 
Been proven so oft yet held so cheap? 

She had only asked that none should sever, 
None should divorce us, nothing divide; 
She had only asked to be ours forever, 

And this was denied. 

This was the prayer of the heart of Ulster, 
To them that repulsed her 

And flung her aside 


When in the world was such payment tendered 
For service rendered? 

Her faith had been tested. her love hac been tried. 
And all that_she begged was with us to abide. 
She offered devotion in-boundless stoi 


__ The carriage of the Burroughs Visible Automatically adjusts itself to any 7) earings on toe 6 . 
is so arranged that it gives greater vis- thickness of paper without interfering three inehes from 
Lea . . . . . * . vb . 
-| ibility of printing with /ess effort by with uniformity of feed. A unioue ses 
operator than any other adding machine _friction-stop locks carriage in any posi- 
in the world. tion. The bell counts items listed, 
It brings the printing point at just the warns the operator when end of sheet is 8 
H ‘ a ‘Sf Carriage automati- 
proper distance from the eye and at the neared, and locks the carriage so head cally citeme ltaett 
proper angle. ings are uniform. to any thickness of 
; It is the only adding machine that These are exclusively Burroughs points. poh "Sacches 
gives the same convenience of seeing Remember that Burroughs. Visible § movable in one minute 
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Printing 
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and angle 
from eye. 


instantly 
without 
removing 
case. 


Friction- 
stop locks 
carriage 
in any po- 
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Paper 
drops _in- 
to place as in 
typewriter. Two 
rows of rubber 
friction rollers 
hold paper to 
very last lin 


The Carriage “A Vital Part of 
the Wonderful Burroughs Visible 


Don’t be misled by generalities in adding machine advertising 
or selling. Get specific facts and comparisons on specific points. 

Particularly notice the carriage construction, for the carriage 
makes or mars adding machine convenience and visibility. 


Kasy, handy ar- 
rangement of 
various shifts and 
levers for spacing, 
ete, 





a as —3: 12: 20- h 
all work at a glance as the most ap- machines are built in the Burroughs fac- winth as Ae, ei 


proved visible typewriter. tory, of the same material, with the 

In the BurroughsVisible carriageevery | same wonderful machine tools, and by 
lever and key is arranged for easy and the same workmen who have built a 
direct manipulation. The carriage is reputation for lifetime service into other 


only three inches from the keyboard— Burroughs machines. 
no stretching nor shifting necessary. The Burroughs factory is not a new 
The paper drops into place in the car- _ one, built just to make this one type of Not merely 
riage automatically—like a typewriter. machine. It has been running 20 years Points of 
A twirl of the platen knob and you are —_ and even the first adding machines turned 
ready for work ! out are still in use. mace S 
The carriage leaves the whole sheet The Burroughs reputation and prestige Merit but 


exposed to view; no danger of coming _are being built into every one of these ma- 
to end of paper roll without knowing it. chines and every word of the Burroughs 
Construction permits interchangeability guarantee and of the Burroughs Service 
from 123" to 20" carriage and vice versa. _ pledge goes with it. 


Points of 
Superiority 


Write for valuable systems literature applying to your own business 
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Walls and Ceilings That 


Never Crack 


OU can have them by 

doing as Mr. Friedel and 

thousands of others have 
done—use Beaver Board. 


You will,:at the same time, 
have the free assistance of our 
Designing Department in work- 
ing out tasteful panel designs 
appropriate to all the rooms. 


BEAVER BOARD 


Pure-Wood-Fibre Walls and Ceilings 


The panels have a beautiful pebbled 
surface which you can paint in soft 
durable colors, thus eliminating the 
nuisance and unsanitary features of 
wall-paper. 


GENUINE BEAVER BOARD has 
our registered trade-mark on the back 
of each panel and sample. It hasalso 
alight-cream colorall the way through. 
Insist on seeing both trade mark and 
color before buying. 


Write for free booklet “Beaver Board 
and its Uses.” 3 


THE BEAVER COMPANIES 
U.S.A.: 610 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: 710 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row Russell 

Square, London. 
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But that is a thing men prize no more, 
And tossing it back in her face they cried— 
“Let us open the door 
And fling her outside."’ 


Where on the earth was the like of it done 

In the gaze of the sun? . 

She had pleaded and prayed to be counted still 
As one of our household through good and ill, 
And with scorn they replied; 

Jeered at her loyalty, trode on her pride; 
Spurned her; repulsed her,— 

Great-hearted Ulster; 

Flung her aside. 


There is, to our ears, a jarring note in the 
third line from the last of this poem, which 
we take from the London Nation. The 
word din seems too literary for a country 
song. Of course it may be that the word 
is in,common use amcng the Irish peas-. 
antry, but it does not come into the poem 
naturally. It nearly spoils the effect of the 
beautiful stanza in which it occurs. 


Irish Country Song 


By Papraic CoLum 


My young love said to me, ‘‘My parents won’t 
mind, 

And my brothers won't slight you for your lack 
of kind.” 

Then she stept away from me, and this she did 
say, 

“It will not be long, love, till our marriage day.” 


She went away from me, and she moved through 
the fair, 

And fondly:I watched her go here and go there: 
Then she went her way homeward, with one star 
awake, e 
As the swan in the evening moves over the lake. 


The people were saying no two were e’er wed 
But one had a sorrow that never was said; 

And'I smiled as she passed with her goods and her 
gear, 

And that was the last that I saw of my dear. 


I dreamt it last night that my young love came in, 
So softly she entered her feet made no din. 

She came close beside me, and this she did say, 
“It will not be long, love, till our marriage day.” 


For so productive a poet Stephen Phil- 


‘| lips maintains a remarkably high standard 


of excellence. The following poem, which 
appeared in The Pall Mall Gazette, is good 
criticism as well as good verse.. ‘‘ That lyre 
of thunder and the trump of gcld”’ and 
“* Repaint the faint vermilion of the morn ” 
are particularly memorable lines. 


Vergil and Tennyson 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


O skilled with all thy Vergil’s elder art, 

The magic of the Muses to impart; 

To sing of England as of Rome he sang, 
With grand hexameter that rolled and rang. 
And able with a far instructed might, 

The Latin lamp of splendor to relight, 

Tho on a northern shore by sullen foam, 
Recapture the dead melodies of Rome. 
Thou, too, didst feel the passion of the past, 
Things irretrievable and fading fast. 

And thou didst hear aright the human cry, 
The sea-like striving of mortality. 

| Tho not to thee was his full utterance given, 
Born to a different tongue, and later heaven; 
Tongue that alone in Milton could uphold, 
That lyre of thunder and the trump of gold. 
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But thou, still following with faithful feet, 
The charm of field and woodland couldst repeat; 
Repaint the faint vermilion of the morn, 

And all the colors wherewith day is born; 

And strangely sweet as unto him to thee, 

Of waking birds the mournful melody; 

Voices of kine, in dark uncomforted, 

In the dark hour, and ere the skies are red. 

And yet wast thou content in mist, to be 
World-sundered by the billows of the free, 

And from that Island eyrie to descry 

The widening march of England’s destiny. 

Like him thou didst the courtier’s part rehearse, 
But never didst Attain Marcellus’ verse, 

Nor ever the dread world beyond the tomb 
Didst thou explore with Orpheus and the gloom. 
Where arméd Aneas frighted half the shades, 
Coming in splendor on the dimmer glades, 

But this we feel, when thou hadst crossed the bar, 
The pilot of thy music was not far. 





















































































PERSONAL GLIMPSES . : 
on EVON is a good collar for 


A TEAMSTER-CRUSADER the summer’s end and the 
EOPLE who would like to be useful] © Aytymn’s beginning. Modish 
, e > 


to their communities but are timid 
because .they lack means or education mannish, comfortable. 
ought to find some encouragement in the & 
story of what Joseph Heberle, a ten-dollar- 
a-week teamster, did in Cincinnati. Prob- 
ably no man was ever more conscious of 
his limitations than Heberle, but, according 
to J. W. MeGruder, general secretary of 
the Federated Charities at Baltimore, who 
used to know the teanaster personally, he 
did all he could, which proved to be a great 
deal. Heberle conceived the idea that 
public drinking fountains would reduce the 
liquor traffic, and the zeal he displayed in a 
fight to make pure water easier to get than 
bver and the stronger drinks was remark- 
able. Mr. McGruder writes about this 
““eommon Dutchman” in The Survey: 











Heberle was a German, born in the 
eld. country and accustomed to his beer. 
He had become aroused, however, against 
the crookedness and oppression involved 
in the exactness of saloon-keepers through- 
out the town, who had installed watering- 
troughs in front of their saloons and got 
city water free of charge, but who made 
it uncomfortable, not to say intolerable, 
for teamsters to water their horses at these 
troughs without patronizing the bar. - 

He registered his protest in no uncer- 
tain words, and began to agitate for ‘‘free 
public drinking fountains for man and 
beast,” to be erected at convenient points 
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of Cincinnati had gone mad on the subject 
of drinking fountains and would hear of 
nothing else. I have often wondered 
whether the board ever found out that 
only one man was back of all the hubbub, 
and he ‘‘only a common Dutchman.” 

Heberle had come to my home to enlist 
me in this fight. We were in the midst of 
an earnest discussion of the plan of cam- 
paign, the persons to be seen, the points to 
be argued, and all the rest, when into the 
room there toddled a baby girl. Instantly 
the man of one idea forgot me, forgot 
drinking fountains, forgot everything ex- 
cept the child. He ecrooned over her, 
fondled her, talked baby talk to her. 

‘*Heberle,’”’ I finally interrupted, ‘‘why 
don’t you get married?”’ 

I ought to have known better. The 
man’s face fell; he turned upon me almost 
fiercely, and, with eyes flashing, fairly 
hissed at me: ‘‘I’m nothing but a teamster. 
I earn only ten dollars a week. The most 
I can ever hope to earn is eleven dollars. 
And I’ll never ask any woman to share that 
income with me and undertake the respon- 
sibilities of a family.” 

I awoke to the fact that I was looking 
into the face of a middle-aged man of w 
domestic nature, who, rather than sub 
a wife and children to the privation and 
slow torture of Jess than a living wage, was 
subjecting himself to involuntary bachelor- 
dom and suffering in his own domestic soul 
a daily martyrdom. 

This explains what was in later years 
puzzling to some Cincinnatians, to whom 
Heberle was a fanatic and more or less of 
a nuisance—his consuming zeal in the 
child-labor movement. Himself unlettered 
if not illiterate—I have letters from him 
the deciphering of which would do credit 
to a post-office expert—almost uncouth, 
and in every way handicapped, neverthe- 
less he founded, financed, managed, and 
edited The Child Labor Record, the first 
publication of the kind in Cincinnati and 
Ohio, and one of the first in America. He 
was at it early and late, week days and 
Sundays, year in and year out, with never 
a vacation. He literally wore himself out 
and went down into a premature grave. 

The tactics which he had successfully 
followed in the campaign for free public 
drinking fountains (I forgot to say that the 
Board of Public Affairs actually appropria- 
ted $2,500 or thereabouts for this purpose, 
thereby making a beginning at placing the 
city, so to speak, ‘‘on the water wagon’’) 
he pursued with equal success for a Child- 
Labor Law. I believe that the National 
Child-Labor Committee will not accuse me 
of exaggeration if I say that to this un- 
lettered Dutchman, the driver of an express 
wagon and president of the teamsters’ 
union, more than to any or all other persons, 
is due the credit for having placed the first 
Child-Labor Law on the statute books of 
Ohio. 

When I told a part of this story at the 
section meeting of the committee on stand- 
ards of living and labor at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
and closed by saying that if ever there was 
a man who deserved a monument to his 
memory it was Joseph Heberle, the chair- 
man of the meeting, Owen R. Lovejoy, 
greatly to my surprize and gratification, 
announced: ‘‘A monument is being erected 
to his memory. It is a free public drinking 
fountain.” 
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One There.—The morning after a 
banquet, during the Democratic conven- 
tion in Baltimore, a prominent Republican 
thus greeted an equally well-known Demo- 
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“Desire 


sets in motion all your energies— 
whether it be a positive desire 
that something happen, or a neg- 
ative desire that something do not 
happen.’’—PauL Dusois, M.D. 


By carefully cultivating proper DESIRES, 







world over again.” Sous peat re the author explains, we may reach the highest 
With a chuckle he added: scoen ona plane of mental balance and satisfaction. 


“The worst thing about your Utopians | |] tm the or- How are these desires initiated? How best 


. ainsey Eres limi | thei ? Wh 
, , “ON. 99__| TI teas Guok may we limit or control their sources y 
ead that they’re all I-O-U-topians. and it's that do we do some things that are distasteful to 
Washington Post. Loerag her soak us? And why do we not accomplish more of the 
lenient one thing © things we should accomplish? Does sentiment 


Making Sure.—An aged merchant was | |} , lmprtisoned 
° 4 eat is what 
very ill and sent for the family lawyer. | }} does the cook- 
“s > ” e ing ina Fireless Cooker. When you 

I wish,” began the sick man, as the| |] examine your ‘'1DEAL" Fireless 


attorney st | by his bedside eager to eateh Cooker, you will see that loss of heat simply cannot take 


sometimes urge us too strongly toward this or that 
decision? And what part does pure reason and 
will play? 

These and many other thoughts of vital impor- 
tance to everyone interested in 


place through its ‘* Water Sealed’’ Top. This means thatthe practical self-mastery 
d : ‘IDEAL’ Fireless Cooker Cooks Faster, Cooks Better and and mental development 
ore? bedi : “ Koopa = Food uct rag os bona Ste was +5 vl ef a are discussed with vigorous analysis and gripping 
; ast, e, Steam, Stew und Boll, and save 3 s 
Bed answered the lawyer, hastily 30% of the fuel, and reduces work and worry toa minimum. oe in a recent om by - ate at gee ibe 
seri ling. the famous nerve specialist and mental scientist 
“ All m property to go to my eldest “Ideal” Fireless Cook Stoves Are of the University of Berne, Switzerland. ; 
Pat ‘ : Lined With “Pure”? Aluminum If you are interested in this immensely practical 
daughter. I wish to die firm in the knowl- You want a Cooker lined with a metal which will not rust, et fascinating discussion, you should spend Soc 
edge that the property is assured to her,” pinhole, corrode, chip orcrack. ‘' Pure’’ Aluminum is the or a copy of 


only insurance against these things. 


continued the merchant, with excitement. Seperate cover over each t. Equipment of 


R e 
“Of course—of course |” fussed the] || tear epekL cee ruL Use the Cooker 80 days eason and Sentiment 








and if it is not all we claim, money refunded. By Dr. Paul Dubois, author of many fam- 
attorney. : : You can pay foran ‘‘IDEAL’’ Fireless Cooker a little each ous works on mental science and nervous 
ss Would it be asking too much,” hesi-| || month if zou desire, | Write tadey for iMlustrated catalogue disorders; Professor of Neuropathology 
tatingly asked the dying man, “ to suggest THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. att he niversity of Berne, etc., etc. 
hould her? ’—Ladies’ No. 1344 W. Bancroft St. Toledo, 0. Send for it to-day, or order through your book- 
aoe sno marry her: -—Ladves We eles maka the sclubeated “ ldsal” Stsam Oocber seller. 12mo. cloth, soc et; 56c postpaid. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers 
“LACONIA” Nov. 9, Jan. 4 
“FRANCONIA” Nov. 28, Jan. 18 
7 “ERANCON Jan. 30, Mar. 15 


ALA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE 
STOPOVERS PERMITTED 





For Particulars apply to 


CUNARD CRUISE DEP ’T. 
21 State St., New York 


¢ 
ee 

















PANAMA C 


WESTIN 
WINTER CRU 











JAN-16 | 28 Days 
FEB20 $I75Up 


MART Si 


Jamaica 

Bermuda ~ 

Cuba —— FF 
SouthAmerica a 


— 

















e . 

Travel with Dunning 

Around the World, Eastbound, Nov. 16. 

Egypt and Palestine Jan., Feb. and Mar. 
Book Early. 

Spring and Summer Tours to Europe. 

SpecialArrangementsfor private tours. 

Agents for H. & a Nile. 
W. DUNNING & 

102 Consheaedamal House, eon: Mass. 


COLIVER TOURS 


“The Best in Travel” 
woes most exclusive arrangements. Tour 
de luxe. Eastward Nov. 16. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Sail Feb. lst from New York. 
The Collver Method—The Best of Everything 
Send for announcements. 
19 Trinity MPiace, Boston, Mass. 




















AROUND ™ WORLD 
$.S.CLEVELAND 








HAMBURG “AMERICAN LINE 


— | 








RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS OF LUXURY 


MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


Frequent departures January to May. 
Egypt, The Holy Land and 
Greece. Italy and the Riviera. 
Spain, Portugal and France. 
Everything the best. Smal! parties. Ideal 
eaders. 

Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1005 C Street, Ph 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptmess assured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Cour- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St.Washington, D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 








LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less)—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Remington Typewriter only $i8. 75. Most 
interesting proposition ever made. Bargains 
in every make, Price from $5.00 up. Get 
our agents prices. ow ‘ypewriter Ex- 
change, 23 Park Row, 








REAL ESTATE 

VIRGINIA and MARYLAND COUNTRY HOMES 
The Best 

CITY AND SU BAN PROPERT 
THB sest . 

TIMBER AND COAL LANDS 
The Best 
FREE! ILLUSTRATED REGISTERS 


Please state wants 


H. W. HILLEARY & COMPANY 
419 Southern Building Washington, D. C. 
Braneh Office: Charlottesville, Va. 








PURCHASE ASOUTHERN FARM 
Prices $10 an Acre Up. Nature fa- 
vors you with big crops, ample rain, mild 
winters, enjoyable summers. Social, religious 
and school privile eges the best. Beef, pork, 
oultry, sheep and dairying pay handsomely. 
rge profits in alfalfa, truck corn, cotton, 
nuts an apps. Souther} Field,” state book- 
lets andal moma 3 A. V. RICHARDS, 
Land chy Industrial Agent 
Southern Ry., Room 57, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA 


An empire of fertile lands, in States of Vir- 
inia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
lorida and Alabama. Outdoor pursuits pos- 

sible every working day. Two and three crops 

ny, Write a attractive literature. 
J. A. PRIDE, General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Suite No. 361 Norfolk, Virginia 








PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE. 
TURNED. Sena pee ior tree report as to 
pee tt. GUIDE BOOK ana WHAT 
TO INVENT, with vaiuabie List of Inven. 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
OLLARS offered tor one invention. Pat. 
ents secured by us ee tree in Worid’s 
Progress: sampie tre 
VICTOR TJ. EVANS ‘& CO. Washington. 





LARGE PROFITS MADE WITH A 
s LONG” CRISPETTE MACHINE, One 
man reports profits of $1,5v0 in one month; 
another $1,465; another $600 gross in one week: 
another. $250 in one day. Many report excel- 
lent profits. _ Splendid locations are open 
everywhere. Putamachine in a window, small 
store or small as in any a. t draws 
crowds—every body buys. Costs httlet to start. 
Big profits soon made. No skill required to 
one machine. Send for free book ‘‘ How 

0 Make Money In The Crispette Business.”’ 
W. Z. LONG 


640 High Street 
Springfield, Ohio 





WE start you in a permanent business 
with us and furnish nipind enn a We have 
new easy selling plans and seasonable lead- 
ers in the Mail Order line to keep the fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing. Small cap- 
ital. Large profits. Spare time only re- 
Paap Personal assistance. Write today 

or (copyrighted) , 5 nou and 
sworn statements. .: 

536 Pease Bldg., tithign St., Basie 
New York. 





Learn to write advertisements, earn $25 to 
$100a week. We can positively show you b 
mail How to Increase Your Income. Boo 
mailed free. Page-Davis Co., 31 Page Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill.. or 150 Nassau St. New York. 





WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks; City Car- 
riers; Postoffice Clerks. $90.00 month. Short 
hours. Steady work. ovember Examina- 
tions cond Sener Coaching free. Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t G 51, Rochester, N. Y. 





LEARN HOW to easily make money with- 
out ants | with your present occupation. 
ress at once Desk 2, 
RIBNER’S Macazing, 
155 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN WANTED 

Liberal arrangement offered experienced 
encyclopedia or magazine salesmen for 
Winston’s CUMULATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The newest, livest, most appealing propo- 
sition in years. A money maker. Unique 
plan of sa — 


Tu 
1006-1016 Ae 








- C. Winston Co. 
Philadelphia 








Kennel 





ae 




















ROUND -THE-WORLD 


A Remarkable 4 Months’ Tour Under Escort 
dan. 2 to May 2. omg 47S 
“All expenses.” First-class throughout 
Japan in Cherry Biossom Time 
Send for Booklet 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co.. Agts. 


Old South Church Bidg., Boston 
225 Filth Avenue, Yew York 











DOG REMEDIES 


PUBLICATIONS 





Have Youa Dog? 

If so, send for Polk Miller’s great 
illustrated book on ‘‘po@s.” Tells 

how to care for them from puppy- 

hood to old age. Also how to secure 

free medical advice. This 50 cent 

book for 10 cents just to advertise 

*s Famous Dog 
Polk Miller Drug Co., 809 E Main St., Richmond. Va. 


AIREDALES 

















EUROPE AND ORIENT 


2nd Season—Limited 
py et array 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 


Parties oie’ 
cUOpe Osrsn7 month 
urd gg od to Ju- 


TOLLS em 
best ma poe testimonials nials, andthe the 











eae > University Prints 


2,000 at one cent each. Greek Handbook by Ed- 
mund Vou Mach, 4 vol., $1.50, Italian Handbooks, 
2 vols., $1.50 esc’ Send 2c stamp for catalogue 
BUREAU or ‘UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON. 





Traveling Companion or Private Secretary. A 
young man of twenty-seven with business and 
travel experience, holding excellent position 
in New York, wishes to make a change. For 

rticylars and references write to RELIABLE 
oer W W. 124th Street, New York City, Apt. 32. 





lowest prices in the world 
TheTEMPLETOURS., 8 BeaconSt., Boston,Mass. 


SESE University Travel 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
THE NILE 
PALESTINE 
GREECE 
Sailings in January, February, March. 
Chartered yacht on the Nile 
Our own yacht A thena in Greste. 
Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 
Send for illustrated announcement. 
BUREAY., ad UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
9 Trinity Place, Boston 








AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best dogs on earth. High class, puppies 
and grown stock for sale. If I can’t please 
you, nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
O. j. BUTLER, 59 William St., New York. 





Coos Strain of Airedales—Bred and 
reared under ideal A tredadeconditions. W2? 
have the “pal” you want. Homeof Elruge 
Monarch, wae greatest Sire. Ask for cat- 
alogue—Best yet 
COOS KENN ELS, North Bend, Oregon. 





AIREDALE TERRIER AND SCOTCH 
COLLIE PUPS of high class at reasonable 
prices. Matrons open and bred for sale. Teil 
us your wants. Ourdogs please. P. L. Sav- 
age, St. Charles, Ill. 


POINTERS 


We Breed, Raise and Train 
the finest bird dogs in America. Pointers 
and Setters. Dogs, Bitches and Puppies for 
we] Dogs that are trained on Quail, Grouse, 
“e.g Ducks, Snipe, Etc. 
er River Farm Kennels 
Box No 898, Worthington, Ind. 











Buy an Airedale to Protect Your Home 
and Family. The most useful, courageous 
and devoted dog of * bred. The Fashion- 
able Pet of the 400. e Pat of the bop 
man. In addition 2h Condi on hon te ual 
playmates and prvoaton of children, t vs peed 
the greatest all round hunters of any 
yet or produced. A thoroughbred pup can be 
py t from $25 to $50, according to quality. 
he Kennel Review tell you more about 
= and send you a oes copy of the best 
dog paper published. Address 
The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
Subscription Offer on application. 

FIELD AND FANCY 
14 Church St. New York 


FOX HOUNDS 


ye and Pixtoonn T Foxhounds. = Reguemere 
Co." ’s Celebrated Red Foxhounds. The 
fastest and gamest running dogs in the South. 
Every dog guaranteed. If you want the best 
write us for particulars. ay Roquemore 
& Co., Thomaston, Upson Co., 


COON HOUNDS 


COON HOUNDS-The Southern Farm 
Coon Hound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn., offer 
as fine coon hounds as live, thoro ughl y 
trained, on free trial. Also hunters for 
coons, possums and squirrels. Write for de- 
scriptions and prices. 
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October 12, 1912 


CURRENT EVENTS 





Foreign 
Sepeunoer 27.—A general railroad strike is called 
Spain. 


A large anti-home rule meeting 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Stromboli is in eruption. 


October 1.—Reports say that Greece, Bulgaria; 
Servia, cad ® ontenegro are preparing for war 
with Turkey, and will present an ultimatum 
Sues autonomy for Macedonia, Albania, 

Old Servia, and Crete. London dispatches 
say that Turkey is mobilizing her regular 
Army. 

Fighting B. = sonerted between Turkey and the 
Balkan 8 


is held in 


Domestic 


September 26.—President Taft addresses the 
nternational Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce at Boston. 


Winston Churchill is nominated for governor 
by the New Hampshire Progressives. 


September 27.—Rioting incident to the street- 
railway strike causes the declaration of mar- 
tial law in Augusta, Ga. 


Job E. Hedges is nominated for governor by 
the New York Kepublicans. 


Theodore Roosevelt speaks in New Orieans. 


Governor McGovern of Wisconsin announces 
his support of Colonel Roosevelt. 


September 28.—John L. Longstaff, an English 
aviator, is killed by the fall of his Spee at 
Mineola, N. Y., and Lieut. L. Rockwell 
and Corporal Frank Scott, of the Army Avia- 
tion Corps, are an aeroplane acci- 
dent near Washington. 


Speaking at Atlanta, Colonel Roosevelt attacks 
Governor Wilson for having misquoted his 
trust-regulation arguments. 

In a speech at West Chester, Pa., Attorney- 
General Wickersham urges compulsory voting. 

It is announced from Washington that the 
President will submit to the next session of 
Congress a cas od of appropriations in addi- 
tion to the usual estimates of money reeded. 


September 30.—Lawrence; Mass., mill operatives 

old a one-day ‘‘demonstration strike’’ as a 

rotest — the imprisonment of Ettor and 
iovannitti. 


In the campai; rived Ss uiry at Washington 

it is testified that E arriman personally 
contributed $50,000. = the Republican na- 
tional campaign fund of 1904. 


October 1.—William Flinn testifies before the 
campaign-fund investigators that he has given 
$144,308 to the Roosevelt campaign this year. 


October 2.—Testimony given before the Clapp 
investigating committee shows that 7314 pe> 
cent. of the $2,088,000 Republican ca ape 
fund of 1904 came from corporations, and that 

$424,972 was spent in the Roosevelt ante- 

convention campaign. + 
Rear-Admiral Lucien Young dies in New York. 


Congressman William Sulzer is nominated for 
governor by the New York Democrats. 


The Vermont legislature elects the Republican 
State ticket, headed by Allen M. Fletcher for 
governor. ; 

More than 3,000 periodicals, about one-tenth 
of those in the country, comply with the pro- 
visions of the new law requiring them to pub- 
lish and file ‘statements of their ownership and 
circulation. 

Ca Roosevelt returns to Oyster Bay from 
pant te 1,000-mile campaign tour of the West 
an Ns 

Gouuel Wilson starts on 2 compete speak- 
ing tour of the Middle Wes 

Homicide figures prepared a F. L. Hoffman 
show that whereas in the ten years ending in 
1891 the homicide rate was 5.0 in each 100,000 

ms, at the end of 1911 it was 7.2 persons 
or each ‘eit 000 of the population of the lead- 
ing cities 

Testif. before the Clapp investi ping com- 
mittee, P. Morgan says that his firm con- 
tributed $150,000 to the Roosevelt campaign 


Aviator Charles F. Walsh is killed by a fall at 
Trenton. 

Eight are killed and 20 injured in a wreck on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road at Westport, Conn 

The trial of 46 men accused 6 licity in 
dynamite plots begins in Tati: spol. 





Well Met.—Harpupre—“ That fellow 
Bjones must have money.” 

BorrowEtt—‘ So must I. Introduce 
me to him.’’—Philadelphia Record. 
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and you 
gradeless ‘ 


Lv. New York 
Lv. Boston . 
Ar. Chicago . 


4.00 p.m. 
- 1.30 p.m. 
- 855 a.m. 








Your Hotel Between 
New York or Boston and Chicago 


You have at your command on this famous “ 
night Train’’ the comforts, conveniences and luxuries 
of Home, Hotel or Club, the facilities of an Office— 


Over- 


enjoy a refreshing night’s sleep on the 
“Water Level Route.” 


Lv. Chicago . . 
Ar. Boston . . 
Ar. New York 


2.30 p.m. 
11.50 a.m. 
9.25 a.m, 


**The Train that 
Saves a 
Business Day’’ 





LONG LIFE AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 

By Pearce Kintzing, M.D. Simple, sane advice by a 
physisinn of longstanding. 12mo. $1.00; by mail, $1.i0. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 


CHE TROUBLE WOMAN. A clever short st 
by Crara Morris, Small 12mo, 60 pages. _Illustrat 
oc. net. (Hour-Glass_ Series.) unk & Wagnalls 

mpany, Pubs., New York. 








Crooked Politics 


are responsible for your heavy burden of taxation. 
Would you see strict business methods prevail in 
the administration of your city? Read 


Government 
By Commission 


by John J. Hamilton. The most interesting and 
complete explanation of the new plan of conduct- 
ing a city on a purely economic -nd definitely 
honest basis. Over 70 American cities are now 
being governed by this efficient new plan, 


New, Popular, 50c Edition, Just Issued 


Mayor James R. Hanna, of Des Moines, Ia., 
writes : ** Certain chapters alone would give one the 
best conception he could possibly get of the Com- 
mission Plan of City Government. The book 
should be in the hands of everyone.” 


12mo, cloth. 285 pages, 50c net; by mail, 58c." 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 























“lam Kid Hall! 


I’m just out of prison....I am a crook. My 
name and my picture are in all the rogue’s gal- 
leries.” Thus spoke a noted criminal who un- 
folded his tragic life story tv Dr. Goodell, told of 
his crimes, and of his attempts at reformation. 
**Kid Hall of Joliet” is one of the startling chap- 
ters in Dr. Goodell’s new book 


Followers of the Gleam 
Or [Modern Miracles of Grace 


In this volume are gathered together a series 
of thrilling examples of wondrous reformation 
that are as fascinating as the chapters of a great 
novel. For real, thrilling instances of the power 
of FAITH to work miracles in human lives, 
read the stirring stories of Kid Hall, John S. 
Huyler, ‘‘Jimmie,” Daniel Webster and John 
Colby’s conversion. The Silver Case, etc., etc., 
all told in this book. 
“Followers of the Gleam” 

., 12mo, cloth, Illustrated. 
mat $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York, N. Y. 
‘a RRaRRNMRARRR RMI 


Charles L. Goodell, 
Price $1.00 net; by 





This Cruise 
for You—South 
America, 70 days, $300 up. 


Can you think.of anything better, or as good? 
You know Eurdpe well. Here is a wonder 
continent, our next-door neighbor, that you 
have never seen. 


In South America are mountains that dwarf 
the Alps, rivers beside which the Rhine is a 
babbling’ brook, cities that rival Berlin in size, 
Paris in beauty, and Rome in interest. 


And you have never seen these things? Then 
see them this winter. Write us today for il- 
lustrated book that gives details of two 70-day 
cruises that include visits to Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, 
San Paulo, Petropolis, Barbados and Trini- 
dad in the West Indies, and optional trips 
to Panama and Valparaiso. Sailing }, 
dates from New York, Dec. 28thand 4% 
March 22d. Cost $300 and up. » 


These cruises are made by the 
new Twin-screw S.S. VESTRIS, 
equipped with modern safety 
devices and affording passen- 
gers the comforts of a well Hf Hey 
appointed hotel. Address 3 


. /) 
Lamport and Holt Line /; | Why) 


BUSK & DANIELS, Gen'lAgs { f) Wh} f 
311 Produce Exchange, N.Y. Ci Wy 





end for the ( 
SAL DINE BLUE BOOKs 


and see how the 


ALDINE FIRE PLACE will heatyour house. 


Saves 8007, of the 
heat wasted up the 
chimney by all other 
grates. Economical 
to operate. 

Burns any kind of 
fuel. 

Keeps fire over night. 
Requires no special chimney construction. 
Made for old houses as well as new. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
turned. 60,000 now in use. 


RATHBONE FIREPLACE MFG. CO., 
5910 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con: 
sulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“W. O. F.,"’ Kansas City, Kan.—'‘ (1) Is ‘seer’ 
used correctly in the following sentence: ‘Isaiah 
when he saw a vision seen a need and was touched ' ? 
If not, why not? (2) Please give pronunciation 
of the word ‘Bogomiles.’ ” 


(1) “Seen’’ is the past (or passive) participle 


of the verb ‘“‘to see,”” and hence is wrongly used |‘ 


in the sentence you quote; “saw” should be 
used, because the sentence calls for the past tense 
of the verb. 

(2) Bdgomiles—bog-o-mailz: First o as o in 
not, second o as 0 in democrat, ai as i in pine. 

“F. E. J.,"’ Arcola, ea ey give me the 
rules, with examples, for the uses of ‘ 

‘would’ in conditional sentences.” 

There are two parts in a conditional sentence: 
(1) the protasis (the if-clause) and (2) the 
apodosis (the statement that is based upon the 
assumption made in the if-clause). In the pro- 
tasis, “‘should” is used in all persons; in the 
apodosis, ‘“‘should’’ is used in the first person, 
“would”’ in the other persons. 

“A. C. T.,"" Clover, Utah.—‘ Please state 
whether the following sentence is correctly worded: 
‘I would have liked to attend r= graduating 
exercises.’ Should not ‘would of’ be used rather 
than ‘would have’ ?’’ 

“T would of’’ is wholly indefensible. It isn’t 
English at all. ‘I would have” is English, but 
not good English. One should say, “I should 
have liked to attend your exercises.”’ 

“C. di P.,’’ New York, N. Y.—‘‘Can the word 

‘pair’ in the meaning of two things used to- 
gether take the plural verb, as in the sentence: 
‘The pair of them run through the streets’ ?”’ 
_ “Run” is correct. ‘Pair’ is a collective noun, 
and calls for either plural or singular verb, ac- 
cording as the things referred to are thought of 
as more than one or combined into one. 


“A.B. C.,"’ Vancouver, B. C.—*‘‘ Kindly advise 
me in regard to the correct or incorrect use of 
the adjective in such a sentence as, ‘I feel splen- 
did,’ a general condition of health being con- 
veyed by the meaning.” 

The sentence should have an adjective, not an 
adverb, in the predicate; but the adjective ‘‘splen- 
did"’ is very ill-chosen. It is indefensible, except 
in loose, colloquial usage. 

“S$. E. H.,” Franklin, Pa.—‘‘ Is the use of ‘ were’ 
correct in the following sentence: ‘My aunt would 
oin me in kind regards if she knew I were writing’? 

f so, why?” 

We do not think that ‘were’ is correct. 
“Knew” is in the subjunctive mood here (altho 
there is no inflection to show the fact) because it 
stands in a clause which states an unreal condi- 
tion; she does not know. But in the clause 
‘**(that) I am for was] writing’’ there is no logical 
or grammatical ground for the use of the sub- 
junctive form. The question as to whether you 
should say am or was is an open one. Logic calls 
for am, the grammatical rule of ‘‘sequence of 
tenses"’ specifies was. You may use either am 
or was without sin. 


“J. E. M.,’’ Guymon, Okla.—‘ Please state 
which is correct: ‘It is believed to be she,’ or ‘It 
is believed to be her.’ ”’ 

In sentences of such construction as ‘It is be- 
lieved to be she,”’ the infinitive is felt as forming 
with the verb a single verbal expression. The 
pronoun stands after this expression as a nom- 
inative predicate, agreeing with the subject ‘‘it,”’ 
and therefore in the nominative form. If the verb 
were in the active form, ‘“‘He believed it to be 
her,’”’ the pronoun ‘‘it’’ would be the object of 
the verb ‘“‘believed’’—or part of the phrase ‘“‘it 
to be her,’’ which would be the object—and hence 
in the objective case; and the pronoun “‘her"’ 
would be united by the infinitive ‘‘to be’’ with 
this objective ‘it,’ in a relation similar to the 
relation of a noun in the predicate with the sub- 
ject. ‘‘Her’’ would, then, agree with “it’’ in 
case, and so would be objective. Compare Fer- 
nald’s ‘‘A Working Grammar,"’ p. 278. 


should’ and }- 


EN who 


have wom 
and appreciated 
the quality and 
distinctiveness 
of Cheney Tu- 
bular Silk Cra- 
vats will be 7m 
glad to know 
that they can 
now secure cra- 
vats of all kinds 
? bearing in the 
neckband the name 
@ me B“Cheney Silks.” 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


offer a quality and exclusiveness of design 
uniquein neckwear selling atthesame price. 
io ome pgs gm four-in-hands 
with flowing ends and a very superior 
grade of crocheted and heined alk. ties. 
Ask your dealer for them 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, New York 








—GOME TO GANADA!-— 


YOU WILL PROSPER HERE 


Western Canada, and especially the great, 
rich Province of Alberta, needs men and wo- 
men of character, force and ability—mer- 
chants, farmers, teachers, professional men, 
nurses and mechanics. To them the Door 
of Opportunity is flung wide open and prosper- 
ityis yours for the asking. Vermilion, Alberta, 
a divisional point and important centre on 
the Main Transcontinental Line of the Can- 
adian Northern Railway Company, which has 
built more miles of railroad in the last de- 
cade than any Railway Company in the 
world, is surronnded by more than 2,000,000 
acres of the richest grain and mixed farm- 
ing section of the Last Great West. 40 
bushels of wheat, 80 bushels of oats, 400 
bushels of potatoes to the acre are not un- 
commonin the rich Vermilion District. Here 
also stock raising, dairying and poultry rais- 
ing produce the highest possible results. 
Deep, rich, black loam land witha clay sub- 
soil that will equal these records can be had 
near Vermilion now, but not two years from 
now, for one-tenth the cost of land that is not 
so good in Illinois, Ohio and Iowa. Vermili 

hasmany fine farmers now growing rich from 
the soil, but it needs more, and it needsall the 
other classes of people who go to make up a 
thriving and prosperous city, to cater to the 
farmers and to eachother. It can easily sup- 
port thousands. Send now for our beautiful 
free booklet telling all about the many oppor- 
tunities to be found in and around rich Ver- 
milion, Address Secretary, Ten Thousand 
Club, 105 Imperial Block, Vermilion, Alberta. 




















